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TYPEWRITERS 


Complete 
Standard - 
now... $135.00 


The R.C. Allen VisOmatic Typewriter has an unmatched 
standard of quality — and at this SPECIAL PRICE, is 

an unmatched standard of value. Providing the utmost in 
speed, accuracy and performance, the R. C. Allen VisOmatic 
is built for long, hard use. The master control selects 

the correct touch tension for each operator, keeping the 
machine in perfect balance at all times, with exact alignment 
and uniform key pressure. Its instant ribbon reverse 
mechanism adds 30% to ribbon life, allowing complete use 
of the entire ribbon. Leadership features for efficiency and 
ease of typing include quick-action line spacing, keyset 
tabulation, visible and automatic margin setting, 
quick-switch platen and speed-spaced keyboard 

with finger-formed keytops. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE STUDENT'S TYPING PROGRESS CHART 


A helpful teaching aid offered by R.C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
Educational Dept., 673 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. It's free 
to typing teachers on request. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


673 Front Ave. N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SEE IT, SET IT, FORGET IT 

The VisOmatic Margin is an exclusive 
combination of visible and completely 
automatic margin setting. Simply move 
carriage to desired position and touch 
the set key . . . quick, smooth, surel 


INTERCHANGEABLE PLATEN 

Teach on the machine that gives you 
the 10-second ‘*Quick-Switch'’ platen, 
that makes the VisOmatic a specialized 
writing machine. 


BALANCED LINE SPACING 


Save miles of ‘‘reach'’ with one-space 
movement of the lever for single spac- 
ing; two-space movement for double 
spacing; and three-space movement for 
triple spacing. 
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GTON RAND 


simplifies the electric! 


Students learn faster... begin actual typing sooner... 
gain extra time for concentration on practical business 
typewriter applications, thanks to the simplified ap- 
proach offered by the electric typewriter. When a 
Remington Electric is used in the initial training, its “Natu- 
ral Slope” keyboard, normal operating features and non- 
misfiring key action enable the student to make the 


Send for free booklet: BEA Guide to Teaching Electric Typing (RE8591), Remington Rand, Room 1428, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


transition to manual typewriters without time-wasting, 
difficult adjustment periods. 

Educators and businessmen agree that the more ver- 
satile the typist, the more valuable the employee. In 
today’s “electric-manual” office, the Remington Electric 
trained student is quickly able to take her place at either 


type of station. / +? 72, 


students trained 

on the Remington Electric 
become “all-round” typists... 
switch to manuals —and 

back — quickly, 

easily! 
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In This Issue 


® Coordinators and teachers engaged in 
preparing youths and adults for the dis- 
tributive occupations will find this issue of 
the Forum most helpful in their work. 
Teachers in other areas of business edu- 
eation will find the feature section articles 
applicable to many of their own classroom 
situations. Certainly, recruitment of good 
teachers and coordinators is a “must” as 
we approach peak enrollments in the sec- 
ondary schools. 

& Do take time out of your busy sched- 
ule to read the articles in the Services 
Section. If you teach only one business 
subject, take advantage of the variety of 
articles in this issue to keep yourself in- 
formed on what your colleagues are think- 
ing and doing. 

The Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association, a Region of UBEA, has 
released a skeletonized program for the 
Denver Convention. UBEA members from 
coast to coast are invited to the MPBEA 
Convention. Where to write for room ac- 
commodations and other convention in- 
formation will be found on pages 20-21 
in this issue. 

& “Come one, come all” to the UBEA 
Representative Assembly in Chicago on 
July 4. A preliminary announcement of 
this meeting, planned especially for mem- 
bers in the North Central Region, will be 
found on page 35. A registration form 
is on the wrapper of this issue. 

B® If you have been looking for an as- 
sembly program script, turn to page 39 
where you will find a unique presentation 
of “The Wonderful Writing Machine.” 
Two additional scripts will be released 
later by the Virginia State Chapter of 
FBLA. 

& Be sure to mention advertisers in this 
issue of the Forum when requisitioning 
new equipment and teaching materials. If 
you are going to summer school, turn to 
the third cover for a preview of the of- 
ferings by some of our leading colleges 
and universities. Be sure to Clip ’n Mail 
the eounons in this issue.—H.P.G. 


Training Teachers for the 


Distributive Occupations 


NINETEEN YEARS ago the schools were commissioned by the Federal 
Government through the George-Deen Act to prepare workers for the vital 
function of distributing America’s goods. The schools were caught virtually 
unprepared for the assignment. Subtract four years when we dropped every- 
thing to make war and you find that we have had only 14 short years to 
attack this tough recruitment problem. 

Today, distribution costs too much. Education is indirectly charged with 
the responsibility for lowering the high cost of distribution because today’s 
schools teach the vocational skills. It is estimated that fifteen million people 
are employed in the distributive occupations who need some degree of voca- 
tional skill. 

Probably no brighter flame in vocational education has burst from a tinier 
spark with less fuel in less time. The spark was a few dollars of federal aid. 
The fuel was the several scattered cooperative work-experience programs in 
cities like Omaha, Boston, and Cincinnati, plus books and research compiled 
by pioneer teachers and businessmen in New York, Pittsburgh, and Boston. 


The foundation for a great structure in the distributive phase of education 
has been completed. We must put away our tools for clearing the site and for 
digging, and gather tools for building. Building requires lighter, keener 
precision tools, more versatile materials, keener skills, and an eye to the sky 
instead of the ground. It is an upward process of structuring, finishing, 
painting, polishing, and of course numerous minor remodelings. 

We must not be content with old objectives unchanged. We must con- 
stantly scrutinize, edit, polish, and supplement our teaching goals in the 
light of today’s needs. Traditional teaching content must not be held as 
sacred. For example as we learn more about the craft of salesmanship we 
may find that the old AIDA formula (attention, interest, desire, and action) 
is no longer adequate in describing the steps in a sale. I, among others, 
believe that it no longer has a place in modern salesmanship. 

Teacher-coordinators can no longer be recruited from volunteer business- 
men and women who are willing to abandon well-paid jobs in business for the 
privilege of serving youth. There are too few persons to fill the present need 
for teacher-coordinators. What can we do about it? That is what the feature 
section of this issue is about. 

The teacher-coordinators of tomorrow must come from sources different 
from those of today because we need so many of them. There are too few 
competent distributive workers with college degrees and a mission for teaching 
who will switch to lower-paid teacher-coordinatorships. Of course we should 
continue recruiting present academic or business teachers who have the 
necessary store experience and personal qualities ; however, this does not solve 
the problem. 

To have coordinators enough for tomorrow’s need, we are going to have 
to raise them from the seed. The seed is all around you as Warren Meyer 
points out. The seed-bed is the pre-service curriculum Peter Haines writes 
about. Instructions for planting, cultivating, and feeding are the principles, 
course content, and in-service experience elaborated by William Logan and 
Ralph Mason. — Wituarp M. THompson, Issue Editor. 
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"I didn't realize at first 
that no key pressure was needed." 


Are you teaching the different key stroking 


of the Royal Electric in your classes? 


With the trend more and more toward electric type- 
writers in business, complete familiarity with them 
should be gained in the classroom. 

Otherwise, the girl unfamiliar with the new Royal 
Electric meets it for the first time in the business 
office. 

Inevitably, she’ll be slowed down at first as she 
adjusts her heavier manual touch to the light, re- 
laxed key stroking made possible by the new Royal 
Electric. 

Ten hours of instruction is the minimum. Notice 


STANDARD, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Roytype® business supplies 
Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


the big smile of approval as your students adapt 
themselves to the touch. You and your students 
will soon find out how much easier, faster and more 
rewarding it is to type on the Royal Electric. 


If you haven’t already installed Royal Electrics in 
your classroom, the coupon below will bring a 
Royal Representative with this finest of electric 
typewriters. No obligation. 


CLIP COUPON 
Royal Typewriter Company 
School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Electric in my classes without 
obligation. 


| Name. 
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VOLUME XIII 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 


business office .... 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 


tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewri 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students | 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 


classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
Part IL enatat Problem pins and certificates are available. 
Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
S ho guess el Early volumes were planned and revised by the late F. G. 
: 14 Nichols. Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma 
Part II. Business Letter A 4 
Part III. Tabulation Problem Potter Boynton and a special committee appointed by the 
Part IV. Minutes of Meeting National Council for Business Education. The current re- 


__ aes visions were prepared by Theta Chapter (Indiana Univer- 
Test Ili—Third Semester sity) of Delta Pi Epsilon, and were directed by Elvin S. 


Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Rough Draft Problem Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore 
Part III. Centering Problem Balsley, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; and Howard 
Part IV. Business Letter Lundquest, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. It is 
Test IV—Fourth Semester the policy of the sponsor of these tests to conduct a continu- 
Part I. Timed Writing ous program of research and make revisions as deemed 
Part II. Data Sheet advisable. 
Part III Application Letter 
Part IV. Tabulation Problem A manual for teachers which in- 
Tests are designed for use with any typewriting cludes complete instructions for 
textbook. administering, interpreting, and 
PRICE LIST scoring the tests is included with 
8 packages (30 tests and manual).... 2.10 


4 packages (40 tests and manual).... 2.60 
5 packages (50 tests and manual).... 3.00 


ase ng special quotation on quantity A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual )—$1.00. 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 


cpaveubscshoneneans packages of Test II 

cessed packages of Test III Heme and Title 

A Shee packages of Test IV School or Or ti 

.. specimen sets Addr City & State 
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: 6 packages (60 tests and manual).... 3.45 
7 packages (70 tests and manual).... 3.85 
8 packages (80 tests and manual).... 4.20 
9 packages or more @ 50 cents a package 


Recruitment Is Our Responsibility 


The distributive field offers many opportunities for expansion and advancement. 


By WARREN G. MEYER 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


expanding vocational opportunities prepared by 
executive officers of state boards of education show that 
in 27 of the states a total of 1,426 distributive edu- 
eation teachers are needed.! Projecting this number to 
include the remaining 21 states would result in a demand 
for 2,537 teachers in this field. Since we have no sound 
basis for assuming that the demand in the states not re- 
porting is proportionate to those who did report, we can 
make a conservative estimate that somewhere around 
2,000 distributive education teachers are in demand at 
this time. 

There are approximately 3,000 distributive education 
teachers of federally reimbursed programs now in serv- 
ice, one third of whom are cooperative part-time co- 
ordinator-instructors in secondary schools.2 In addition 
there are many teachers of non-reimbursed distributive 
education classes the number of which is difficult to esti- 
mate. If we assume that the ratio between secondary 
and adult teachers for 1952-53 holds, we should im- 
mediately add another 700 secondary and 1,400 adult 
teachers to the present group. 

So much for the immediate demand; but what about 
the future? A little simple arithmetic will reveal some 
interesting information. We are told that 150,000 youth 
eighteen and nineteen years of age and another group 
of 130,000 between twenty and twenty-four enter the 
distributive occupations for the first time annually.® 
Suppose for a moment that all 280,000 were to receive 
related vocational training in our secondary schools by 
coordinators who taught two groups of twenty-five stu- 
dents each. It would then take 5,600 secondary school 
teachers to do the job and that would not permit their 
teaching any pre-employment courses. If this figure 
seems high, consider the fact that in 1950 more than 
7,000 college graduates were prepared to teach business 
subjects. 

This year the demand for distributive education teach- 
ers has been particularly pressing and positions have 


gees ESTIMATES of immediate requirements 


1 , American Vocational Journal, 29:25, May, 1954. 

2Digest of Annual Reports of the State Boards for Vocational Education 
to the Office of Education Division of Vocational Education. Fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1953. (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1954) P. 13. 

8Haas, Kenneth B., Distributive Education, Second Edition. (New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 1949) P. 5. 
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gone unfilled for lack of prepared personnel. This can 
be attributed in part to the increase in the federal ap- 
propriation of George-Barden funds, in part to growing 
interest on the part of educators in providing vocational 
education for the distributive occupations, and in part 
to the businessmen’s greater interest in sales training as 
we enter a buyers market. While congressional ap- 
propriations do have an effect on the growth and develop- 
ment of the secondary school distributive education pro- 
gram, it is interesting to note that during the years when 
federal appropriations were diminishing, there was a 
very small decline in the enrollment in the cooperative 
part-time program and in the number of distributive 
education teachers. This stability speaks well for the 
program and shows that distributive education has 
earned its place in the secondary school curriculum along 
side the other occupational fields. Unfortunately, the 
experience was not as heartening in the adult field where 
the cutting of federal funds dealt a severe blow to the 
program. 

Teacher recruitment and selection are probably the 
most important problems in distributive education today. 
The program faces a decision as to whether the demand 
for teachers will go partially unserved or whether stand- 
ards will be lowered as was done in some other fields in 
recent years. Fortunately, distributive education sub- 
jects are not required and administrators are not forced 
to provide teachers who are not well prepared such as 
was the case in the elementary education. 

The growth of distributive education has been slow 
but steady and in most cases sound. Being a young 
field, it has profited by the experience of other related 
fields and has adopted a fresh philosophy which is at- 
tractive to educational leaders and to most administra- 
tors. It has come to be recognized that special teacher 
preparation as well as bona fide practical experience in 
distributive occupations is needed for successful pro- 
gram operation. Administrators are becoming more 
cautious in the selection of coordinators because of early 
experiences with opportunity seekers from other fields 
whose deficiencies tend toward failure in any field. They 
are less prone to choose as their representative in the 
business community a person from another department 
who consents to fill in and is only too willing to return 
to his former department rather than face a situation 
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“The thrill of teaching is a good sales stimulator in many instances.” 


when the going is difficult. The superintendent looking 
for a distributive education coordinator today frequently 
has been coached by his merchant friends and advisory 
committee, and by his principal and school staff re- 
garding the kind of person he should hire as a distribu- 
tive coordinator. 


Most potential distributive education teachers of 
tomorrow must come from the secondary school students 
of today. The remainder will come from other fields of 
education and from business. The secondary school 
counselor, the business teacher, and the coordinator must 
be the agents or salesmen for the profession for they, 
more than anyone else, are in contact with boys and girls 
who will select or reject distributive education as a 
eareer. Also, they are in touch with persons in the com- 
munity and on the staff whose traits, background, and 
interests are suitable for the distributive field. Vocation- 
al choices of these people will be shaped largely by the 
attitude, enthusiasm and counsel of the teacher. 


If you have in mind a secondary school or junior 
college student whom you think might qualify as a 
coordinator some day but you are not quite convinced, 
don’t hesitate to approach him. Refer him to the teacher 
training institution and let the student personnel service 
experts help the student. The counseling service together 
with the teacher trainer can assist the student in self 
appraisal through its testing and counseling activities 
and can provide occupational data which will help him 
to make a realistic choice of an occupation. Several 
Minnesota coordinators have been pleasantly surprised 
at the achievement in the University of former coopera- 
tive part-time trainees and students from other classes 
whom they have encouraged to investigate distributive 
education. Fortunately, there are few difficult concepts 
in the distributive curriculum, but the sequence does 
require good work and study habits which were likely 
established in the secondary school; under the teacher- 
coordinator. 

If you have in mind a person now employed in a store 
or service business whom you believe has an aptitude for 
teaching, inquire concerning his occupational interests. 
There are some who prepared for the teaching field and 
for one reason or another did not take a teaching posi- 
tion. There are also those who received a degree or 
nearly completed one in another field such as business 
administration or economics who are more inclined to- 
ward personnel work than merchandising. Had distri- 
butive education been offered at their alma mater, they 
might have taken it. 

In considering these people, one should consider their 
attitude toward teaching and toward distribution. To 
be a successful teacher, one must have enthusiasm for 
the field he teaches. If the prospect’s attitude toward 
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distribution is negative and he sees education as an 
escape, further investigation should be made before he 
is encouraged to enter the field. If his dissatisfaction 
is caused by a tendency toward laziness, it is not beyond 
reason to believe that his habits will be transferred into 
teaching. Often times the best prospect for distributive 
education is a person who is successful in distribution 
but who has a strong social service point of view and 
has an interest in helping others which is not quite satis- 
fied by his present work. You may have to seek out 
and encourage this type of person. 

Some excellent educators have entered distributive 
education from other educational fields. During the 
early years of the program, everyone in distributive 
education came either from other teaching fields or from 
business. Those who were well suited to the work re- 
main in it. Opportunity seekers and teaching misfits 
have found their way into other lines of work. 

To the contributor’s knowledge, no study has been 
made of the influence of the transfer teacher’s major 
field on success in distributive education. It would seem 
logical that all other things being equal, those with 
broad business education backgrounds and recent good 
practical experience in distributive occupations would 
tend to be more successful. It would seem logical that 
those whose teaching experience was in the social busi- 
ness area would find the transition adjustments easier 
than those whose habits in teaching skills are well 
intrenched. 


Personal Traits Are Most Important 


Adaptation to the field, however, seems to be most 
closely allied with personal factors and in contact with 
distribution. A combination of intimate knowledge of 
distribution, enthusiasm for it, and good relationship 
with students, faculty, and business community appear 
to be the vital factors. Authorities are not in agreement 
that teaching experience in another field is preferable. 
Doris Willis found that slightly less than half of a jury 
of experts in distributive education favor teaching ex- 
perience ranging from one to four years and that only 
a slight minority of the state plans for distributive 
education include previous teaching experience.* 

The advantages of a previous teaching experience rests 
largely in a better understanding of student and faculty 
problems and in an appreciation of school operation and 
precedures. The disadvantages lie in the danger of estab- 
lishing teaching habits which are not conducive to good 
distributive education and in the time gap between study 
and experience in a field and the teaching of it. One 


‘Willis, Doris, ‘‘An Evaluative Study of Teacher Training for Distrihu- 
tive Education Throughout the United States.’’ (unpublished Doctor’s 
thesis, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 1954) P. 399. 
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‘Education for the distributive occupations plays a vital role in the welfare of our country.” 


jury member in the Willis study states that he would 
rather have a teacher who has never taught because that 
teacher can be trained to teach distributive education as 
it should be taught.® It would seem that whether or not 
the prospect has had teaching experience is not the 
crucial factor. Either a teacher who is able to adapt to 
the use of appropriate distributive methods and practices 
or a person without teaching experience who is willing 
and able to fit into a school system will be successful. 
Because of their understanding of modern school pro- 
cedures, college graduates with majors in distributive 
education seems to have little difficulty in their initial 
teaching positions. 


What You Can Do 


Perhaps we can take a lesson in recruitment from our 
secondary school students. A study in Ohio revealed that 
‘‘oraduates who had taken distributive education’’ and 
‘‘other students now in your school’’ were the two 
groups of persons who had been the greatest influence 
in choosing the distributive program.® Experience with 
the undergraduates at the University of Minnesota 
points to the same conclusion. Surely most of those 
entering the field from other pursuits learn about it 
through a friend who is in the work. If this is the ease, 
we should place our best efforts where they will do the 
most good and concentrate on person-to-person methods 
of publicity. 

If one were to ask a number of coordinators why they 
chose distributive education, he would likely get nearly 
as many answers as there were members of the group. 
The implication for recruitment is that we must use a 
variety of appeals intelligently. We must be good sales- 
men and adroitly inquire concerning a person’s needs 
and wants. Once we are aware of his motives, we can 
furnish him with the information he may desire about 
the field. Here are some of the reasons for choosing dis- 
tributive education as a career. 


1. We are living in an age of distribution. Distributive 
education plays a vital role in the welfare of our 
country by helping to keep our economic system 
functioning. 


2. Distributive education is a relatively new field which 


offers many opportunities for research and recogni- 


tion. 

3. Being a new field, distributive education offers many 
opportunities for expansion and personal advance- 
ment. 

4. Distributive education is practical. It deals with eur- 
rent problems of interest to those enrolled and pro- 
vides for daily application of the learning. 


SIbid., p. 352. 
6Swack, Harvey R., ‘Recruiting Distributive Education Students via 
Guidance,” Business Education World, 32:189, December, 1951. 
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THE FUTURE TEACHER .. . Future teachers of distributive 
subjects need the instruction of experienced employees during their 
on-the-job training such as this student is experiencing at the 
University of Minnesota. 


5. Distributive education is interesting because of the 
variety of abilities it embraces, such as human rela- 
tions, art, clerical and manipulative, and because of 
its dynamic nature. 


6. Distributive education provides training of value to 
those interested in guidance, school administration, 
and training department work in business. 


7. The distributive education coordinator spends ap- 
proximately half of his time in school and half of his 
time in the business community. 


8. In many locations the annual salary of the distribu- 
tive coordinator is relatively high because of a longer 
work year and the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. 


There are others which are common to the teaching 
profession in general. If you start with the prospect’s 
need and interests, you will have no trouble calling them 
to mind. 


A subtle and effective device for recruiting from the 
ranks of the secondary school students is to allow a 
promising student to teach for you at an opportune 
time. The thrill of teaching is a good sales stimulator in 
many instances. The student need not be aware of the 
purpose of the activity until later. 

Student clubs provide an excellent opportunity for 
teacher recruitment. Visits to teacher training institu- 
tions may also be effective. It is a good idea to invite a 
former graduate now in a college distributive education 
program to speak to present secondary school students. 
Perhaps the best reeruiting device of all is the way you 
treat your students. If the way the student sees you as 
a teacher is stimulating, he may choose to prepare him- 
self to teach in your field. 

In conclusion, if every teacher will become a salesman 
for his profession, we will not have to worry about a 
teacher shortage. Let’s apply. some of our good sales- 
manship where it is needed most. 
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“The pre-service teacher education program in distributive education is a recent development.” 


The Pre-Service Curriculum 


By PETER G. HAINES 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


OR THE ALERT, aggressive young man or woman 

seeking a professional career combining the satisfac- 
tions of distribution and teaching, the position of a 
teacher-coordinator in distributive education offers 
unique opportunities. Business teachers trained for DE 
are and will be needed to teach the so-called distributive 
preparatory subjects, such as salesmanship and retailing. 
Enrollments in high school preparatory subjects at pres- 
ent exceeds that of the distributive education part-time 
program.? 

In addition, substantial opportunities seem existent for 
teacher-coordinators of supervised work experience pro- 
grams of all types—office, diversified occupations, com- 
bination office and retailing—at both the secondary and 
collegiate levels. 

The pre-service teacher education program in DE is a 
recent development, originating in most institutions since 
1946. Preceding this date the training of teacher-coordi- 
nators was accomplished primarily through summer ses- 
sions and other forms of in-service training. In 1953-54, 
27 institutions designated by state plans in 20 states of- 
fered professional distributive education courses. Only 
15 of these 27 officially designated colleges maintained 
regular school year programs.” 

These 27 schools report enrollments of 691 students in 
all kinds of DE pre-service classes for 1953-54. Informa- 
tion available suggests that in a majority of cases these 
students were not distributive education teacher- 
trainees, but business teachers and teachers from other 
fields. 

Although the training of teacher-coordinators exists 
for many variations of supervised work experience pro- 
grams, this article is limited to the undergraduate curric- 
ulum designed to develop teacher-coordinators qualified 
under the provisions of state plans for distributive edu- 
eation.® 


I. FUNCTIONS OF THE PRE-SERVICE CURRICULUM 


Good‘ defines pre-service education as the academic 
and professional work that a person receives before ac- 


1Information supplied by letter from G. Henry Richert, Program Plan- 
ning Specialist for Distributive Education, U. S. Office of Education, dated 
January 20, 1955. The list of such institutions is reasonably complete 
= some schools may havé been omitted. 

id. 

8The discussion is based upon limited evidence available from status 
studies, college catalogues, and discussions with teacher-trainers.  Al- 
though distributive education standards are quite similar throughout the 
nation, this discussion emphasizes primarily teacher-training problems in 
the. Central Region. 

“Carter V. Good, Editor, Dictionary of Education, (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1945) P. 306. ; 
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cepting employment as a teacher. Normally it is a four- 
year degree program of three major components: (1) 
general education, (2) technical or subject-matter prepa- 
ration, and (3) professional teacher preparation. Lead- 
ing to the undergraduate degree, this program has been 
devised primarily for individuals who do not possess a 
college degree. It also serves individuals with bachelors’ 
degrees who seek teacher certification. 


Training for What Positions? 
{ 


In the discussion of the pre-service program, a key 


point hinges upon the fact that the distributive education 


teacher-coordinator occupies a position unique in second- 
ary education. He is at once classroom teacher, distribu- 
tive worker, promoter, organizer, and a supervisor of vo- 
eational training for businesses of which he is not an em- 
ployee. He must be prepared as a related subjects teach- 
er, teacher-coordinator of a part-time program, and in 
smaller schools a teacher of other subjects. He must be 
able to organize, promote, and teach adult classes. Above 
all, in the eyes of the administrator and fellow teacher, 
he must unreservedly perform and share in the extra- 
elass duties that fall to the lot of all teachers. 

The success of the pre-service curriculum lies in the 
ability to determine the exact skills, information, atti- 
tudes and abilities and behavioral characteristics requi- 
site to successful coordination. Several worthwhile anal- 
yses of duties performed by coordinators have been 
achieved,” but more comprehensive and functional in- 
vestigation in terms of the various criteria of success is 
necessary. Flanagan’s critical incidents technique® offers 
promise in this area. 


II. PRIMARY ASPECTS OF THE PRE-SERVICE CURRICULUM 


The imperative need for significant research pertinent 
to the job of the coordinator has been suggested, but con- 
siderable need exists for the determination of reasonable 
certification standards and of specific types of teacher 
preparation most productive of competent teacher-coor- 


dinators. 


5For one example, see: Cleo P. Casady. “A Critical Analysis of the 
Activities of DE Coordinators of Federally Reimbursable High School 
Programs in Illinois, Iowa, and Michigan.” (Unpublished Doctor’s Disserta- 
tion, Iowa City: State University of Iowa, 1950.) 

See also for discussion of the needs in DE teacher-training: William 
Blackler, Chairman. ‘‘Teacher-Training in Distributive Education,’ Report 
of the Committee on Teacher Training, National Workshop Confe1ence on 
Distributive Education (Washington, D. C.: Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, 1949) mimeographed. 

6An example of the use of this technique in an unrelated field may be 
found in: Richard E. Barnhart, “The Critical Requirements for School 
Board Membership Based on an Analysis of Critical Incidents.’’ (Unpub- 
lished Doctor’s Dissertation, Bloomington: Indiana University, 1952.) 
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“The teacher-coordinator must perform and share in the extra-class duties that fall to all teachers.” 


A recent bulletin of the U.S. Office of Education’ 
suggests these minimum standards for the certification of 
distributive education teacher-coordinator. 


Occupational experience — 3 years in a distributive occu- 
pation 

24 semester hours with special 
emphasis upon retailing 
Professional training — 15 semester hours in addition 
to general professional courses 
As required locally 


Technical training — 


Teaching experience — 


A summary of state certification requirements by 
Hitchcock appears in the textbook by Ivins and Runge.® 

The Committee on Teacher Certification® of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions suggests as the following undergraduate prepara- 
tion for a business and distributive education teacher : 


General education 40% 48 semester hours 
General professional 10% 12 semester hours 
Technical business 20% 24 semester hours 
Related business 18% 22 semester hours 


Special professional 12% 14 semester hours 


This proposal compares closely with that of the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


Research Concerning Teacher Preparation 


Formal research by Mankey!® and Willis! compared 
present collegiate offerings with those proposed by state 
plans, related literature, and juries of experts and ascer- 
tained present practices as the basis for proposed cur- 
riculum revisions. However, although status studies have 
certain desirable values, a word of caution is desirable 
concerning the use of such findings in revision of cur- 
riculum or course content. It would seem that thorough 
curriculum revision productive of success in teacher 
preparation requires experimental study of the behav- 
ioral characteristics of coordinators and objective evalua- 
tion of their performance. 


Summary of Certification Standards 


Teacher certification in distributive education is 
largely the result of three forces: state plans, teacher 
certification laws, and regional accrediting associations. 


TVocational Division, U. S. Office of Education. Vocational Education in 
Distributive Occupations, Bulletin 255. (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1954) pp. 17-18. 

8Wilson H. Ivins and William B. Runge, Work Experience in High 
School. (New York: Ronald Press, 1951) pp. 203-206. 

®John L. Pineault, Jr., Criteria for Certification of Business Teachers, 
Bulletin 56, National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 
(Washington, D. C.: United Business Education Association, 1952) pp. 
31-32. 

WCharlotte E. Mankey. ‘‘Determination of a Proposed Program for the 
Preparation of Teacher-Coordinators of Distributive Education,” (Unpub- 
lished Doctor’s Dissertation, New York: New York University, 1952.) 

UDoris E. Willis. ‘‘An Evaluative Study of Teacher-Training for Dis- 
tributive Education Throughout the United States.’’ (Unpublished Doctor’s 
Dissertation, Bloomington: Indiana University, 1954.) 
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The analysis of state plan requirements by Hitchcock” 
reveals standards that diverge from those proposed else- 
where. Willis'* summarized the situation by concluding 
that there is great variation among states regarding cer- 
tification standards and great variation between courses 
offered in designated schools and the certification. re- 
quirements. 


III. THREE PHASES OF PRE-SERVICE TRAINING 


A basie curriculum problem is the attainment of in- 
struction of sufficient scope in the limited time available 
to the four-year program. This discussion attempts to 
point up current problems, not suggest possible time al- 
lotments to the various phases of the praca 
program. 

Increasing time for general education. “Tt is slau 
from a study of contemporary objectives for teacher 
education that the general education of the teacher is 
held to be of high significanee.’’!4 Most institutions, in 
line with this opinion, are increasing the required hours 
of general education. The problem of preparing the 
future coordinator technically, professionally, 
cupationally becomes more pressing. 

Should a minor be required? Teacher education insti- 
tutions typically require a teaching minor since most 
teachers begin their careers in small high schools. Dis- 
tributive education teacher-coordinators are seldom asked 
to teach outside of the business or distributive areas. 
Yet an increasing number of younger distributive edu- 
cation teacher-coordinators face the necessity of teach- 
ing non-distributive subjects while gaining maturity and 
experience that are necessary to handle the complicated 
job of coordinator. Can such individuals be equipped 
for their first job without a teaching minor? The answer. 
lies in sound guidance and a flexible teacher-training 
curriculum. 

Inadequate retail laboratories. Although some institu- 
tions have acquired a distributive education classroom 
equipped with model store units to facilitate progressive 
technical instruction and afford practice in methods of 
group and individual instruction, the training offered by 
other colleges is inadequate in proportion to deficiencies 
in such facilities and equipment. Limited space for DE 
majors seems likely to become increasingly serious as en- 
rollments bolt upward. 

Inadequate preparation for individual instruction. 
There appears to be general agreement that many co- 
ordinators are unprepared in the techniques of indi- 
vidual instruction that are essential to co-operative train- 
ing. The teacher-training institution must bear the re- 
sponsibility for this deficiency. Supervisors and teacher- 

22Ivins and Runge, loc. cit. 

18Willis, loc. cit. 


“Walter S. Monroe, Editor, Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Re- 
vised edition. (New York: Macmillan Company, 1952) p. 1400. 
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“The teacher-coordinator must be able to organize, promote, and teach adult classes.” 


trainers are convinced that individual instruction is ef- 
fectively handled only by coordinators who have ex- 
perienced such instruction in their own pre-service 
training. 

Traditional technical course offerings. Major sequences 
in teacher-training institutions follow the usual business 
administration degree program with a limited specializa- 
tion in retailing.5 There seems an ostensible over- 
emphasis upon the traditional core of economics and 
finance. Courses are ‘‘pitched’’ at a level that is dif- 
ficult to translate into the needs of high school students. 
However, a number of DE teacher-training programs ap- 
pear to be vitalized by the presence in the institution of 
a very strong retailing department that provides excel- 
lent technical preparation. So excellent, in fact, that 
future coordinators are tempted to accept lucrative posi- 
tions in distribution upon graduation! 

Summary statement concerning curriculum. To de- 
scribe the progress of DE teacher-training departments, 
a tribute to vocational departments by one student of 
education seems appropriate. ‘‘One gets the impression 
that vocational departments on the whole show more 
functional approaches to curriculum revision and more 
standardized course requirements than do academic de- 
partments. ’’!6 


Occupational Experience Programs for Undergraduates 


Experts in DE seem agreed regarding the fundamen- 
tal requisite of successful occupational experience to 
adequate coordination. Three years seems a desirable 
minimum although recency and quality might substitute 
for length. antl 

The problem of the undergraduate. The supply of 
qualified coordinators must ultimately depend upon the 
undergraduate program. The problem of youthful indi- 
viduals attaining both four years of collegiate prepara- 
tion and three years of occupational experience seems a 
barbed one. 

Some comment appears to favor all teacher-trainees 
experiencing the organizational and instructional pro- 
gram of a collegiate supervised work experience pro- 
gram. A generalization based upon the limited evidence 
places some work experience programs in an unfavorable 
light due to inadequate staff for supervision, limited 
correlated instruction, and approval of low-level retail 
positions. 

A proposed solution. As suggested later, a five-year 
undergraduate DE program would yield greater flexibil- 
ity in acquiring occupational experience. While part- 
time jobs have certain values, a series of full-time, one 

This conclusion is based upon material from: Peter G. Haines, (un- 
published independent study developed for the 1952 meeting of the Central 
Region Distributive Education Conference), the study by Mankey, and dis- 


cussion with teacher-trainers in the Central Region. 
16Monroe, op. cit., p. 1405. 
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semester internships would provide greater insight into 
over-all business operations. Such internships created by 
joint business-school advisory committees and utilizing 
summer sessions plus at least one additional semester 
might provide a most successful experience. But semi- 
nars must be scheduled for correlated study of job 
problems. 
The Student Teaching Program 


The worthwhileness of a complete experience of obser- 
vation and participation in teaching under competent 
supervision as the capstone of the pre-service experience 
is evidenced by the opinions of experienced teachers. 
Only limited evidence is available of the student teaching 
patterns in the distributive education teacher-training 
institutions.!7 

Present status in designated institutions. In midwest- 
ern colleges student teaching experiences range from 
the all-day, full-term experience to a one hour daily, 
three-term experience. Both on-campus and off-campus 
schools are utilized. One institution offers one term of 
experience at the junior college level. Credit for teach- 
ing varies from nine to fifteen hours. 

Suggestions for improving student teaching. Because 
few distributive programs are found in laboratory 
schools, students are often compelled to do student teach- 
ing in non-distributive or academic subjects. However 
student teachers need the experience of viewing the over- 
all work of a coordinator including coordination visits 
and promotional activities. Active participation in the 
promotion, planning, organization, and teaching of adult 
extension classes Seems imperative. 

Teacher education authorities discern a definite trend 
toward lengthening the period of student teaching to a 
desirable minimum of 9-12 weeks full-time.'® 

Progress in functional development of curriculum, 
course content and instructional techniques appears sub- 
stantial. However, problems at the pre-service level ap- 
pear numerous and deserve recognition as areas for in- 
tensive study and development. 

Some of these problems are: (1) Lack of knowledge 
concerning the duties of coordinators and the behavioral 
characteristics of the successful DE teacher-coordinator. 
(2) Lack of time for technical preparation and profes- 
sional DE training in a 4-year curriculum faced with 
demands for additional general and professional educa- 
tion. (3) Need for modern retail training laboratories, 
enhancing the technical and professional training of co- 
ordinators. (4) Need for offering greater depth in spe- 
cialized retailing courses with less emphasis upon tradi- 
tional business administration and economics core 
eourses. (5) Experimentation that will result in greater 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Haines, op. cit. 
Monroe, op. cit., p. 1564. 
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“Unlike the classroom teacher, a coordinator’s place in the school is unique.” 


In-Service Education and Experience 


By WILLIAM B. LOGAN 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


EDUCATION teacher-coordinators 
bring to their jobs widely different backgrounds of 
education and work experience. Most of the coordinators 
either prepared for another kind of work and happened 
by chance into the distributive door or received their 
training in a college where distributive education was not 
a major area of study. Also, the coordinator’s duties, un- 
like those of the academic teacher, may vary widely from 
community to community. All of this points to the fact 
that distributive education teacher-coordinators cannot 
depend entirely upon in-service training for professional 
knowledge and skills. Pre-service training, important 
though it is, is not enough. Much of the coordinator’s 
job is learned only by doing. In-service education in- 
cludes such doing. This article outlines the duties of 
coordinators, describes their in-service training needs, 
and submits a plan for in-service training that serves as 
a check list for distributive educators in planning their 
own in-service education. 


Duties of the Coordinator 


The first step of in-service teacher education is to set 
forth the activities that are required of a coordinator. 
They fall into seven groups: planning, instructional, 
promotional, public relations, youth club, coordination, 
and professional development. 

Planning Activities. Included in this group are activi- 
ties such as: conducting and analyzing results of sur- 
veys, determining objectives, determining ways and 
means of reaching objectives, and coordinating plans 
with the state program. 

Instructional Activities. Included in this group are 
activities such as organizing and developing instruc- 
tional material, securing resource material, maintaining 
reference material, arranging for materials and supplies, 
and teaching classes. 

Promotional Activities. Included in this group are 
activities such as preparing announcements for news- 
paper and radio, visiting prospective stores, speaking to 
lower classes in school, distributing brochures on dis- 
tributive education, and recruiting students. 

Public Relations Activities. Included in this group 
are activities such as organizing and consulting an ad- 
visory committee, handling correspondence, preparing 
reports on program development, maintaining good rela- 
tions with all interested groups, and taking active part 
in community life. 
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Club Activities. Included in this group are activities 
such as directing youth organizations, working closely 
with officers, and cooperating with state associations. 

Coordination Activities. Included in this group are 
activities such as planning job activities for students, 
checking job performance of students, and discussing 
results with supervisors. 

Professional Development Activities. Included in this 
group are activities such as attending professional meet- 
ings, preparing magazine articles, participating in pro- 
fessional organizations, and enrolling in college summer 
courses and workshops. 


Coordinators’ In-Service Training Needs 


Unlike the classroom teacher, a coordinator’s place in 
the school is unique. He must maintain close relation- 
ship with the business world. He must do much of his 
teaching outside the classroom in an actual work situa- 
tion. It is not uncommon, therefore, for a coordinator to 
feel alone, cut off from the education world and with- 
out counterpart in the business world. Other distribu- 
tive educators are too far away for professional fellow- 
ship and interchange. Usually the school administration 
gives the coordinator wide freedom from supervision and 
evaluation. This accentuates the feeling of aloneness 
that calls for companionship of kindred souls. 

The coordinator also needs professional stimulation. 
He wants new ideas that not only improve his program 
but provide renewed enthusiasm for himself and‘ stu- 
dents. Coordinators often lack promotional skills in- 
cluding know-how for writing news copy, designing post- 
ers, and building displays. They want assistance in 
learning how to do these things. 

Here are samples of requests for aid that have been 
received from coordinators in Ohio over a two-year 
period: 


Sources of reference material on specific subjects 
Suggestions on writing newspaper copy 

List of equipment for classroom 

Layout for ideal classroom 

Sources of visual aids. 

Program for advisory committee 

Assistance in teaching supervisory classes 
Suggestions for promotion of adult classes 
Suggestions for recruiting students 

Suggestions for display on distributive education 
at county fair 
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“Conferences for supervisors, coordinators, and teachers are an outstanding medium for in-service education. . .” 


11. Help in planning adult classes 
12. Suggestions on new adult classes 
13. Suggestions on revision of course of study 


Plan for In-Service Teacher Education 


The following elements constitute a basic plan for in- 
service teacher education. 

Conferences. State and regional conferences for super- 
visors, coordinators, and teachers are an outstanding me- 
dium for in-service education if they are well-planned, 
permit full participation, provide an exchange of ideas, 
and encourage fellowship. The conferences must be well- 
attended in order to produce the feeling of strength that 
comes from a number of persons banded together in a 
unity of purpose. Bonds are thus strengthened among 
the state department, teacher training institutions, and 
the several communities in which the distributive edu- 
eation program is a part of the school. 

Trade associations can be encouraged to participate 
in state and regional conferences. The educator and 
businessman through learning about the work of each 
other thus encourage friendly cooperation. 

Conferences help coordinators to develop a reserve of 
enthusiasm which can mean the difference between a 
‘good’? and ‘‘bad’’ year. I recall my first impressions 
as a new coordinator attending a state conference. As 
the individual coordinators reported their experiences, 
I would say to myself, ‘‘How can I do all of those 
things?’’ Then I would return to my school with re- 
newed interest to try out the new ideas. 

_Newsletters. The newsletter or house organ is the 
monthly or quarterly contact between the state super- 


visor and local communities. It usually contains a fea- 
ture story, instructional ideas, sources of teaching aids, 
and personal news written in an easy-to-read style. The 
newsletter is an excellent medium for reporting the indi- 
vidual accomplishments of coordinators. 

Visitation. Members of the state staff can do much 
in-service teacher training in visits to the coordinator 
on the job provided such visitations are carefully 
planned to include (1) encouraging coordinator to de- 
scribe his activities, (2) reviewing reports submitted to 
the state office, and (3) discussing distributive educa- 
tion activities of other communities. 

Instructional Materials Library. The state should 
maintain a source library for instructional and refer- 
ence materials that encompass all phases of the program. 

Correspondence. This important function is often neg- 
lected. Letters should be answered promptly and eare- 
fully. 

Summer School. In-service training classes during the 
summer are probably the number one medium for in- 
service teacher training in the distributive area. 

Youth Club. Through close association with the state 
association of distributive youth clubs, the coordinator 
has ample opportunity to observe the activities of stu- 
dents in other clubs, another valuable source of in- 
service teacher education. 

Research. A teacher-trainer should continually pro- 
mote the kinds of research that are of value to local 
coordinators. With such encouragement local coordina- 
tors will participate in research projects that up-grade 
their professional competencies. 


What Makes a Successful Coordinator? 


The ability to think in business terms and to talk in the language 


By RALPH E. MASON 
Springfield Public Schools 
Springfield, Illinois 


ISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION is a co-operative 

- part-time job training program for high school 
juniors and seniors leading to careers in such occupa- 
tions as direct selling, retail or wholesale selling, dis- 
play, advertising, buying, or management. 

It would seem well to describe the type of person who 
makes a good distributive education teacher-coordinator 
before discussing the training of teachers for the dis- 
tributive occupations. 

Although no teacher can be perfect, a person training 
for the field should be cognizant of the qualifications of 
an ideal distributive education teacher-coordinator. A 
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of business comes only from business experience. 


teacher entering the cooperative education field must be 
an excellent classroom teacher with demonstrated ability 
to command the respect of high school juniors and 
seniors. This respect should prevail both in and out of 
the classroom—constantly challenging students to their 
best efforts. The teacher must have a genuine desire to 
help young people develop into competent employees. 
The teacher should be prompt, courteous, ambitious, 
respectful, and sympathetic himself if such qualities are 
expected from the students. 

A coordinator is more than a classroom teacher. He is 
an on-the-job teacher of salesmen, a mediator between 
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A successful coordinator must be a successful classroom teacher with a business understanding .. . 


employees and employers, and a counselor on personal 
problems. He is a combination teacher-personnel man- 
ager dealing with students, parents, fellow teachers, 
administrators, job supervisors, managers, and owners. 
This role calls for a man or woman who has developed 
the mature judgment of a successful teacher, and a 
successful business leader as well. 

A prospective co-ordinator needs the equivalent of at 
least two years of business experience, preferably in 
more than one type of business activity. He also should 
have had the responsibility of supervising workers on 
the job, thereby knowing first-hand the problem of 
maintaining work standards. A coordinator must ad- 
minister his cooperative program in a manner that en- 
courages students to assume responsibilities in classroom 
and store. He needs the knack of stimulating his stu- 
dents to maximum accomplishment. The ability to think 
in business terms and to talk in language of business 
comes only from business experience. A teacher with 
business experience makes classroom instruction more 
meaningful by bringing authority into the classroom. 

It is comparatively easy for a prospective teacher to 
obtain a job in grocery, hard-lines, or ready-to-wear 
fields thus gaining this valuable basic experience. How- 
ever, it is often difficult to get the college training neces- 
sary to qualify as a teacher concurrently. Many men 
and women do accomplish both by working in business 
during the summers or on week ends during their col- 
lege years. An alternative is college-level cooperative 
education. 

A teacher-coordinator must fulfill certain academic 
demands including graduation from an approved four- 
year college. College preparation includes certain tech- 
nical and professional education. In Illinois, we require 
16 semester hours of technical courses for background 
in the practices and problems of distributive occupations. 
Such courses as economics, accounting, salesmanship, ad- 
vertising, business management, personnel management, 
display principles, and finance, are valuable. We also 
require 8 semester hours in cooperative education courses 
such as principles of vocational education, organization 
and administration of cooperative part-time programs in 
business education, and cooperative on-the-job business 
training. 

Three important areas of college training are the de- 
velopment of specific instruction techniques, training in 
the various coordination activities, and the provision for 
meaningful cooperative business experience on the col- 
lege level. 

Coordination is the activity that is most bewildering 
to the teacher preparation for a career in distributive 
education. It follows that at least one college course 
should devote a major portion of its time to coordination. 
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In such a course, the following activities nah: be 
thoroughly covered : 


. Organization of a distributive education program. | 

. Promotion and development of the program. ; 

. Selection and placement of the program. 

. Periodic job visitation. 

. Job analyses. 

. Coordinator relationships with job supervisors and. 
managers. 

. Observation of pupil job activities. 

Correlation of job experiences and classroom 

instruction. 

. Home visitation. 

. Coordinator-counselor relationships. 

. Coordinator-administration relationships. 

. Coordinator’staff relationships. 

. Counseling with pupils. 

. Selection and development of training stations. 

. Public relations. 

. Use of community resources. 

. Club activities. 


rho op 
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Teacher training should also include supervised co- 
operative business experience as part of the curriculum. 
In such a program the college student should be assigned 
to a distributive occupation during the school term 
through job interview and placement. The experience 
must be made meaningful through coordination by the 
college instructor and through correlation with class- 
room instruction or seminars. Thus the future teacher- 
coordinator is exposed to the same type of experiences 
through which he will be taking his high school students. 
Such a program requires as its laboratory a metropolitan 
business district with a wide variety of distributive as- 
signments available to students during a summer session 
(for teachers who are already in teaching positions) as 
well as during the regular school year (for college stu- 
dents preparing for the cooperative education field). 
The college classroom or seminar sessions of such a ¢0- 
operative experience program could profitably center 
around experiences at the students’ training stations, the 
operation of the stores, the construction of various per- 
sonnel manuals, and the relationships between employers 
and employees. The exchange of experiences by the class 
members should produce valuable resource material to 
enrich their future teaching experiences. 

In summary, training of teachers for destributive oc- 
cupations should include certain technical and profes- 
sional education in the usual four-year college program. 
A successful coordinator must be a successful classroom 
teacher with a very necessary business understanding 
that comes only through having worked in distributive 
occupations or having completed a cooperative business 
experience programs in high school or college. The co- 
ordinator must also develop a deep conviction for vo- 
cational education with a genuine desire to help young 
people prepare for careers in the business world.. © 
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SELECTED READINGS ON EDUCATION FOR 
THE DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


From Business Education Forum (Vols. I-VIII) 
A city-organizes for distributive education—the setting. William 


R. Blackler. 8:10 Apr ’54 
A merchant looks at retail training. Walter Christensen. 8:11 


“Apr 754 

A parent looks at distributive education. Maud Y. Milford. 8:11 
Apr 754 

Adult program of distributive education. Glynn Shire. 8:16 
Apr 754 


Advertising—objectives and course content. Herbert H. Palmer. 
2:34 Apr ’48 

Basie principles of evaluation. Melvin L. Barlow. 7:9 Apr 753 

Better selling begins with better training. Anne Saum. 1:36 
Apr ’47 

Business aids for the distributive occupation. Eldon L. Volk. 
5:16 Apr 751 

Business training for today and tomorrow. B. Frank Kyker. 1:6 
Apr ’47 

Community relations and cooperative training in distributive oceu- 
pations. William J. Josko. 3:16 Jan 749 

Cooperative distributive training in the junior college. Virginia 
Gohn. 1:41 Apr 

Cooperative education in the high schools of New York City. Grace 
Brenna. 3:16 Oct ’48 

Cooperative retail training in the university. Hans E. Krusa. 
1:34 Apr 

Coordination of state operations in distributive education. Jack 
Milligan and Lawrence T. Thomson. 6:19 Apr ’52 

Coordination through the use of advisory committees. Robert F. 
Kozelka. 6:16 Apr ’52 

Courses in merchandise information. John W. Wingate. 2:29 
Apr 748 

Distributive education week. Roman F. Warmke. 8:38 Oct 753 

Distributive occupations training. John A. Beaumont. 2:19 
May ’48 

Effective coordination in public relations. Willis M. Kenealy. 
6:21 Apr 752 

Effective coordination of cooperative education programs. Mar- 
guerite Loos. 6:14 Apr ’52 

Equipment and aids for the distributive education department. 
‘Dorothy E. Simmonds. 5:34 Apr ’51 

Evaluating cooperative part-time training for the distributive 
occupations. William B. Logan. 7:17 Apr 753 

Evaluating cooperative training for the distributive occupations. 
‘K. Otto Logan. 5:13 Apr 751 

Evaluation of a distributive occupational training program on a 
Nation-wide basis. John B. Pope. 7:12 Apr 753 

Evaluation of distributive education. Rulon C. Van Wagenen. 
6:23 Apr 752 

Evaluation of work experience, student workers plan. Robert S. 
Jacobsen. 5:36 May 751 

Federal-aided adult extension evening and part-time classes for 
year ending June 30, 1948. G. Henry Richert. 3:18 May 749 

Field trips to the small store. Albert Rosen. 5:34 Jan 751 

Film guide for the teaching of salesmanship. William R. Blackler. 
4:30 Apr 

Gearing distributive occupational training to the needs of business. 

- Carthene M. Marinaro. 3:17 Nov ’48 

‘Growth of cooperative training in business education. William R. 
Blackler. 4:38 Nov 749 

Guiding in retail cooperative training. E. J. Bowen. 5:23 Apr 751 

How to teach merchandise analysis. John W. Ernest. 4:17 Apr ’50 

How to teach salesmanship. R. S. Knouse. 4:19 Apr ’50 

Indiana distributive education tries new ideas. Earl P. Thegilgus. 
7:32 Nov ’52 

Integrating distributive education in the schools. John G. Kirk. 
1:31 Apr ’47 

Intelligent salesmanship. William R. Blackler. 3:16 Feb 749 

Job analysis and curriculum building for the distributive ocecupa- 
tions. Hughes M. Blowers. 3:27 Apr °49 
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Loeal coordination in the adult phases of the distributive occupa- 
tions. T. Carl Brown. 6:11 Apr ’52 

Merchandising courses in secondary schools. William R. Blackler. 
2:13 Oct ’47 

Merchandising and sales training. Fred H. Westburg. 2:10 
Nov 

More fun—better education. Vida Alexander. 6:30 Nov ’51 

New techniques in vocational education for the distributive occupa- 
tions. Edwin A. Fritsch. 6:28 Apr 752 

Oregon offers vocational education for the distributive occupations. 
Theodore K. Pierson. 6:32 Jan 752 

Policies for administration of vocational education. B. Frank 
Kyker. 3:17 Mar ’49 

Problems in the installation of a personnel evaluation system. 
Robert B. Berry. 3:34 Apr ’49 

Recent publications for distributive educators. Viola L. Franklin. 
8:29 Apr ’54 

Retailing—objeetives, principles, and course content. Henry Rich- 
ert. 2:31 Apr 748 

Retail salesmanship—do we teach them how? Willard M. Thomp- 
son. 4:36 Jan 750 

Role playing in sales classes. John McKillop. 7:29 May 753 

Sacramento trains for careers in retailing. Marilene Van Wagenen. 
8:13 Apr 754 

Salesmanship—objectives and course content. Paul F. Smith. 2:37 
Apr ’48 

Salespeople—mind your ‘B’s’ and ‘Q’s’. William R. Blackler. 
2:13 Oct ’47 

Seope and content of instruction for retailing. James W. DeLong. 
5:15 Apr ’51 

Selected methods and techniques for distributive occupational 
training for adults. W. Maurice Baker. 4:9 Apr 750 

Selected methods and techniques for teaching cooperative part-time 
students. Lodie M. Clark. 4:10 Apr ’50 

Sources of training materials for the distributive occupations. 
Viola L. Thomas. 7:29 Jan 753 

State university’s responsibility in sales education. Frank H. 
Beach and Hugh G. Wales. 3:36 Apr 749 : 

Student layout analysis. R. S. Knouse. 3:16 Dee 748 

Student workers plan the evaluation of work experience. Robert 
S. Jacobsen. 5:36 May 751 

Students’ viewpoint. Marilyn Gay Schactili and Josiah S. White- 
head. 8:18 Apr 754 

Successful adult distributive occupation’s project. Herbert Shad- 
dix. 6:33 May ’52 

Summary of sales fundamentals. William R. Blackler. 6:34 
Oct 751 

Supervisory training in distributive occupations. Willis M. Ken- 
ealy. 2:10 Jan 

Teaching methods in distributive occupational training. John W. 
Ernest. 2:27 Apr ’48 

Teaching salesmanship. Duane E. Kirchoff. 4:33 Apr ’50 

The modern school store laboratory. 5:18 Apr ’51 

The resource file as an aid in individual instruction in distributive 
education. William B. Logan. 8:26 Apr ’54 

The retail training laboratory. Marilene F. Van Wagenen. 5:20 
Apr 751 

The stake of distributive education in national prosperity. R. C. 
Van Wagenen. 8:9 Apr 754 

Types of cooperative training programs. Clyde W. Humphrey. 
5:24 Apr ’51 

Use of distributive education in the adjustment of veterans. Wil- 
liam J. Josko. 2:13 Dee 747 

Vermont store modernization clinic and exhibit. John M. Morrow 
and Donald L. Anderson. 3:30 Apr ’49 

Vitalizing your salesmanship course. J. H. Martin. 6:32 Dee ’51 

Work-experience laboratory in distributive occupations. Warren G. 
Meyer. 4:12 Apr ’50 

You can sell. Robley D. Stevens. 2:9 Feb ’48 

You’ve got to tell to sell. William J. Josko. 4:37 Oct 749 

Vitalizing your salesmanship course. J. H. Martin. 6:32 Dee ’51 
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Convention Theme: These Things We Know 


The Mountain-Plains Business Education Association Con- 
vention will convene in the cool mountain atmosphere of Den- 
ver, Colorado, this summer. Plan now to visit the Rockies and 
attend our Regional meeting. 

You will enjoy the invigorating climate, the special social 
events, and the Denver hospitality. Our convention chairmen 
and the various committees have been hard at work planning 
a challenging and stimulating professional program that you 
will like. The program committee is planning a new type of 
program that is certain to be of special value to you. For ex- 
ample, many of the speakers will present findings from studies 
and investigations that have a special application for the class- 
room teacher. Program personnel is composed of a star- 
studded cast from business and business education who are 
well qualified to present this type of program. Be sure to 
join us at the Albany Hotel in Denver on June 16, 17, and 18. 


—VERNON PayNE, MPBEA President 
| ALONG THE TRAIL | 


Here and There. Nonda Herman, University of Nebraska, 
and Orrie Cheatham, Joplin Junior College, announced their 
engagement. . . . Adeline Buitenbos, Tyndall High School, 
traveled in Europe the past summer. Miss Buitenbos is presi- 
dent of Eta Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, University of Denver, 
for 1955... . Ada Brown, Washington High School, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, was elected state representative to the 
executive board, MPBEA, for a three-year term beginning 
June, 1955. ... Lester Fetzer, Rapid City High School, South 
Dakota, has been appointed assistant treasurer of the Rapid 
City Teachers Credit Union. ... Mina Jerde, business teacher 
in Lead, South Dakota, has recently been elected treasurer of 
the Black Hills chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma... . Hulda 
Vaaler, University of South Dakota, is currently serving as vice 
president of the South Dakota Alpha Chapter of Beta Gamma 
Sigma. Miss Vaaler addressed the South Dakota Business 
Education Association convention at Huron in — 
speaking on “Current Problems for Business Education.” 

Western State College of Colorado is offering a Workshop in 
Business Education for business teachers from June 6 to 15 
for three quarter hours of graduate credit. Helen Reynolds, 
New York University, will act as chief consultant. The De- 
partment of Business Education at Texas Technological Col- 
lege sponsored a typewriting clinic for business teachers in 
West Texas on February 5. Phillip Pepe of New York City 
conducted the clinic. . . . Vernon Payne and Ruth Anderson, 
North Texas State College, will serve as leaders for a con- 
ference sponsored by Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, April 16. Dr. Payne recently addressed the Sigma Chap- 
ter of Delta Pi Epsilon at the University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man. ... Harlan Miller, formerly of the University of Den- 
ver, is now educational consultant for the National Institute 
of Life Insurance. ... Ralf J. Thomas, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, has been serving on a North Central 
High School Evaluation Board. .. . Earl G. Nicks, University 
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of Denver, will move to New York City on April 1 where he 
has accepted a position with Underwood Corporation. ... 
William Runge, University of New Mexico, has charge of the 
distributive education program in the state. Eleven schools in 
the state offer the program. . . . Frances S. Hardin has re- 
turned to the teaching staff at Colorado Woman’s College after 
two years at the University of Colorado working toward the 
doctorate. . . . Roberta Anderson, Northeastern Agricultural 
Extension of the University of Wyoming, Sheridan, has re- 
turned from a year’s leave of absence which she spent in 
study toward a second master’s degree in business administra- 
tion at the University of Arizona. ... Marie Thayer, head of 
the business department, Casper Junior College, Wyoming, 
spent the summer in Europe with a study group from the 
University of Wyoming. . . . Cassie O’Daniel, Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, is chairman of the business teacher recruitment com- 
mittee for 1954-55. The committee’s purpose is to encourage 
capable high school students to become business teachers. Miss 
O’Daniel is sponsor of the Cheyenne F.T.A. chapter. 


We Salute. Cecil Puckett, dean of the College of Business 
Administration at the University of Denver, who has been 
named to the National Panel of the American Arbitration 
Association; also to the Council of Educational Advisors 
for Insurance Underwriters. . . . Cecil Stanley, Nebraska State 


a (Please turn to page three) 


YOU CAN HELP 
MPBEA IS ON THE WAY. Looking back to August, 


1951, when plans were made for a working business teacher 
organization within our region, one is impressed with the 
accomplishments of the Mountain-Plains Business E@utation 
Association and with the progress toward an important goal— 
associations united—MPBEA-UBEA. 

Reflecting on the past MPBEA conventions, one is impressed 
with the excellence of the programs, the measure of profes- 
sional spirit, the fun, and fellowship. 

Reading the MounTAIn-PLains News EXCHANGE, one fol- 
lows the activities of members and gathers a feeling of friend- 
ship for business teachers in our region and a spirit of unity 
within the Association. 

Yes, MPBEA is on its-way! Plans are going forward for 
another wonderful convention_at Denver in June with a “top 
flight” program; the News EXCHANGE ance again reaches our 
desks with interesting items about our associates; and the 
membership report is encouraging. But, in order that MPBEA 
meets its fullest responsibility in service to business teachers 
and to the profession of business education today, our mem- 
bership must more nearly approach our potential—four thou- 
sand members, not one thousand; and the spirit of the asso- 
ciations united must reach out to all business teachers. Then, 
and only then, will our goal of one strong professional or- 
ganization for business education become a reality. You can 
help by thinking, talking, and working for MPBEA-UBEA 
today VAALER, MPBEA Executive Secretary 
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Convention Committees 


General Chairman: F. Kendrick Bangs, 
University of Colorado, Boulder 

Co-chairman: Agnes Kinney, North High 
School, Denver 


PROGRAM 
Chairman: Dorothy Travis, Central High 
School and University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. 
Co-chairman: Clyde I. Blanchard, Tulsa 
University, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


BANQUET AND LUNCHEON 
Chairman: Grace Bumpus, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


EXHIBITS 
Chairman: Robert Ruegg, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


PICNIC 
Chairman: Marie Robinson, West High 
School, Denver, Colorado. 


PUBLICITY 
Chairman: Katharine McIntyre, Pueblo 

Junior College, Pueblo, Colorado. 
Co-chairman: R. W. Christy, Aurora 

High School, Aurora, Colorado. 

REGISTRATION AND INFORMATION 
Chairman: Ramon Heimerl, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. 
TRANSPORTATION 
Chairman: Joyce Bower, 3335 West 

Walsh Place, Denver, Colorado. 

HOSPITALITY AND ENTERTAINMENT 
Chairman: Catherine Sayer, Leadville 

High Scool, Leadville, Colorado. 
Co-chairman: Edna D. McCormick, Colo- 

rado Woman’s College, Denver, Colo- 

rado. 

* * * 

Convention registration, $1.00 with 
your MPBEA-UBEA membership cards 
presented at the registration desk upon 
your arrival; $2.00 to non-members. 


Thursday—June 16 


6:30 p.m. Banquet 
Friday—June 17 


5:00 p.m. Mountain Picnic 


Saturday—June 18 


10:45 a.m. 


! 


SKELETONIZED PROGRAM 
HEADQUARTERS: Albany Hotel, Denver, Colorado 


1:00 pm. Registration, Albany Hotel 


9:00 am. Teaching Through Case Studies 
10:15 a.m. Office Systems and Procedures 
12:00 noon Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon 
1:45 p.m. These Things We Know—How Can We Use Them 
In Shorthand and Transcription? 
In Bookkeeping? 
In Typewriting? 


9:00 a.m. Discussion Groups—What’s Your Problem 
1. In Typewriting 
2. In General Business 
3. In Bookkeeping 
4. In Clerical Office Practice 
5. In Shorthand 
Future Business Leaders of America 


12:15 p.m. Closing Luncheon 


ALBANY HOTEL, DENVER 
Room Rates 


Single rooms for one, $4.50 to $7.00 

Double rooms for two, $8.00 to $10.00 
(double beds) 

Twin bedrooms for two, $9.00 to $12.00 

Triple bedrooms, for three, $12.50 

Accommodations for four, $14.50 (two 
double beds) 


Dormitory, five persons per room, $2.50 
per person 
* * * 

For reservations write Homer W. Ste- 
phens, Jr., Executive Assistant Manager, 
Albany Hotel, Denver. Please cancel your 
reservation, if you find you cannot at- 
tend. 


Note: Unless definitely requested res- 
ervations will not be held after 6:00 P.M. 


DENVER’S CIVIC CENTER .. . In the heart of Denver is the group of buildings known as the Civic Center. The famous Red 
Rocks Amphitheater, picnic grounds and other recreational attractions are located in the Denver Mountains seen in the background. 
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IT’S A DATE! 


Where: It’s Denver—in cool, colorful Colorado 
When: June 16 to 18, 1955 
What: The Fourth Annual MPBEA Convention 


Who: All business educators from Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Wyoming. 


It will still be “Springtime in the Rockies” when all the 
business educators gather in Denver. Committees are adding 
the final touches on a program that should prove of great 
value to us all. You will profit from the discussions with leaders 
in business education. Naturally, you expect to play a little 
while visiting this playground, so-0-0 the special events people 
are hard at work to be sure you can do just that. Don’t forget 
a wrap for that Friday night picnic in the mountains. Come 
one, come all, climb on the MPBEA band wagon and head for 
Denver, the climate capital of the world. See why they say, 
“It’s a pleasure to live in Colorado”—It will be such a pleasure 
to see you! !—KEN BANGS, Chairman, MPBEA Convention. 


THE DEPF’s. Those attending the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association convention in Denver this June have a 
professional treat in store for them. The theme of the MPBEA 
convention is “These Things We Know.” We know the ABC’s 
of business education; let’s spend our time learning more 
about the DEF’s! 

We are proud of the significant contributions of our grad- 
uate students; but, because of limited communication of their 
findings, MPBEA is going to give three hours in a general 
session to a presentation and discussion of a selected number 
of recent researches. Under the chairmanship of Herman G. 
Enterline, president of our UBEA Research Foundation, this 
session alone with be worth the cost of attending the con- 
vention. 

A second general session will be devoted to a subject of in- 
creasing importance: “Office Paper Work and Its Effect on 
Our Curricula.” Few business teachers know that a census of 
office workers in a majority of businesses will show that there 
are more office workers who are not classified as stenographers, 
typists, or bookkeepers than who are. These other office work- 
ers are doing important work, are paid excellent salaries, and 
are always in line for promotion to executive positions. At 
this general session, we are going to consider these facts and 
what we should do about them. 

These are only two of the stellar attractions. You cannot 
afford to miss this June convention in Denver. Plan now to 
let nothing interfere with your attendance—CLypE BLan- 
CHARD, MPBEA Vice-President 


ALONG THE TRAIL (continued ) 


Supervisor of Distributive Education and Assistant Vocational 
Edueation Director, who has been elected president of the 
American Vocational Association. . . . Ruth Anderson, who 
was elected Dean of the Institute for Certifying Professional 
Secretaries. She is the third woman to hold this position. . . 

Mrs. Ardath Stedman, who was elected National Secretary- 
Historian of Pi Omega Pi at the biennial convention. Mrs. 
Stedman is instructor of business education at North Texas 
State College, Denton, where she is sponsor of Eta Chapter of 
Pi Omega Pi... . O. A. Libbey, teacher of business subjects at 
Wheatland, Wyoming, high school for many years, who re- 
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PLANNING ... President Vernon Payne (center) is shown with 
F. Kendrick Bangs, general chairman; and Dorothy Travis, pro- 
gram chairman, at a recent session in Denver where they outlined 
the activities for the 1955 MPBEA Convention. 


cently had the new O. A. Libbey Junior High School dedicated 
in his honor. Mr. Libbey, a pioneer in business education in 
Wyoming, is respected and loved by all who know his many 
fine qualities and high professional standing. 


New Degrees. Robert L. Hitch, University of Wyoming busi- 
ness education department head, was granted the Ed.D. degree 
by that institution. His dissertation topic was “Work Expe- 
rience for Prospective Business Teachers” . . . Completing re- 
quirements for the M.S. with majors in business education at 
Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia were: Mrs. Ar- 
thelia Alexander, Denver, Colorado; Stephen Butcher, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; Fred Day, Dodge City, Kansas; George Dun- 
seith, El Paso, Texas; Mrs. Eleanor Evans, Valley Center, 
Kansas; Wayne Filmer, Morrowville; Billy Fowler, Mankato; 
Fred Grabhorn, Hoisington; Findley Hartzler, Emporia; 
Frank Jilka, Tampa; Helen Kingman, Springfield, Missouri; 
Victor Klotz, Salina; Milton Olson, Los Angeles, California; 
Sylvia Simmons, Harveyville; and Leo Thomas, Topeka. 


Graduate Study. Milton Olson is doing work on the doctor’s 
degree and teaching on a graduate fellowship at U.S.C., Los 


Angeles, California. ... Robert C. Hurmence is on leave from 
Texas Technological College to work toward the doctorate at 
New York University. . . . Irma Cooley and LaVerne Rich- 


ardson, January graduates of North Texas State College, are 
working toward master’s degrees at North Texas during the 
spring semester. . . . Helen Borland, University of Colorado, 
will spend the spring semester in graduate study at Columbia 
University... . Jack Archer, Colorado State College at Greeley, 
is working toward the Ed.D. degree at Stanford University. . . . 
Gerald Maxwell, Kansas State Teachers College, has returned 
to the University of Indiana to complete work for the doc- 
torate. 
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| MEMBERSHIP ROUND-UP | 


It’s Good to Belong. Recently it was my good fortune to 
sit on the examining board which was giving orals to the M.A. 
candidates graduating from our institution. It was interesting 
to note that without exception they all had an acquaintance 
with and an admiration and appreciation for UBEA-MPBEA 
and their publications. They felt it was a satisfaction to belong 
to a dynamic, virile organization that is outstanding in its 
field, that recognizes high goals, and makes rapid strides in 
achieving these goals. 

Nothing need be said about the Bustness Epucation Forum 
for there is no one in the field of business education who is 
not familiar with it and its place of eminence in the profes- 
sion. Membership in MPBEA makes possible the News Ex- 
CHANGE which is like a letter from home with all its informa- 
tion about friends and neighbors. 

Our conventions speak for themselves. At what other meet- 

ing can you meet outstanding business education leaders in 
such a friendly, intimate group? The motivation and inspira- 
tion of the convention alone amply repays one for member- 
ship. 
The stimulation given by MPBEA for the professional ad- 
vancement of individuals, for improvement in methodology, 
and for new ideas makes membership in UBEA-MPBEA a 
must.—Ray A. Farmer, New Mexico Highlands University. 


LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. A number of years ago, 
a well-known lecturer spoke at a large community gathering. 
Each person was given a small candle as he entered the audi- 
torium. To illustrate a point the speaker had the house lights 
turned off and lit his candle. It was barely visible and had no 
effect on the darkness in the auditorium. The speaker then 
instructed everyone in the room to light his candle. The re- 
sults were amazing. The darkness disappeared and the whole 
auditorium was flooded with light. 

Is your candle shining? Are you proud to be a teacher? 
By every word and action do you impress the world about you 
that you are a part of a noble profession? Do you by your 


example and attitude serve as an inspiration for young people 
to enter the teaching profession? As in the case of the candle, 
one teacher standing alone is not very effective; but by join- 
ing other teachers in professional organizations, he can accom- 
plish much. The business teacher can become more effective 
by joining his state, regional, and national business educa- 
tion associations. Have you?—RvuBEN J. DuMLER, MPBEA 
Treasurer 

New Addresses. Keith Stitzel from his teaching position at 
Riverdale, North Dakota, to a position as court reporter in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. .. . Verna Wickham, former Minot, (N. D.) 
State Teachers College instructor, has returned from foreign 
service at Guam and Japan and is teaching at Colby, Wyoming. 
... Charlotte Ewing, formerly of Howard County Junior Col- 
lege, Big Spring, Texas, has joined the staff of the Department 
of Business Education at Texas Technological College... . 
Isabelle Gillenwater is a new addition to the business education 
staff at Texas Technological College. .. . Sarah Warren from 
Mississippi, Frances Watson from Texarkana, and Betty 
Grubbs from Austin were new additions to the secretarial staff 
at The University of Texas in September. Miss Warren and 
Miss Watson accepted assistantships while completing their 
graduate work. . . . Joyce Reiley was added to the business 
education staff at The University of Texas in September. . . . 
R. W. Christy from El Dorado, Kansas, to Aurora, Colo... . 
Robert Ruegg to the teaching staff of the University of Denver. 
. . . Caroll Dierks to the Cheyenne Mountain School in Colo- 
rado Springs. . . . Jeanne Neff to Colorado A. & M. College, 
Fort Collins. ... Roman Warmke to the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education in Greeley. .. . Elsie MeClun from Wisner 
to Superior, Nebraska. 


MPBEA NEWS EXCHANGE 
Published for the members of the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association, a Region of the United Business Education 
Association. Editor: Jane Stewart, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 


Please use this application to renew your own membership or to enter a new membership in UBEA-MPBEA. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED TO PROMOTE BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


YES, I want professional membership in my specialized association—UBEA-MPBEA. Please send the publications and 
reports to the address below. My check for $_....... is enclosed. 


National: United Business Education Association 
Regional: Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 


Type of Membership Service (Please check) 

0 Basic Service—Including full active privileges in the unified asso- 
ciations and a year’s subscription to the Business Education 
Forum and special membership rel $5. 
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MINA M. JOHNSON, Associate Editor 


LET’S BEGIN TRANSCRIPTION EARLY 


Contributed by Arnold C. Condon, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; and Rowena Wellman, The Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro 


AT ONE TIME our shorthand courses were neatly 
compartmentalized. We did certain things in certain 
semesters, according to a prescribed plan. As short- 
hand teachers, we did not have to think. We did not 
question our procedures. 


The Old Way 

First we taught theory, spending a whole year on eight 
or ten chapters of the textbook, with an almost exclusive 
emphasis on theory. In the third semester we found it 
necessary to review what had supposedly been taught 
and learned the preceding year. Then we finally com- 
pleted the theory. 

In the fourth and last semester we got to one of the 
really important phases of shorthand—taking dictation. 
We did not, however, carry the learning to its logical 
and psychological conclusion—transcribing the dictation. 

With the onslaught of the functional method, our 
complacency was shaken. In spite of misgivings about 
finishing shorthand theory in one semester, it was 
practically mandatory that we give the idea a trial. We 
found we could obtain comparable results in one-half 
or one-third the time previously allotted. Whether or 
not we agree with the philosophy, the functional method 
in toto, two positive steps forward have been made: (a) 
Reduction in the time devoted to theory presentation. 
(b) Improved lesson materials that correlate reading 
and writing practice with the presentation of theory. 
With these improved materials, training in taking dicta- 
tion has become a regular feature of our shorthand 
courses. 

Though we may debate the pros and cons of a four- 
week reading approach, we have almost unanimously 
accepted the idea of early and plentiful correlated dicta- 
tion. ‘‘There is not then the old barrier which used to 
separate theory from dictation,’’! says Mr. Leslie after 
pointing out that the first writing the students do is 
from dictation. 


1Leslie, Louis A. Gregg Shorthand, Teachers Handbook, Functional 
Method. Gregg Publishing Company, 1936, p. 61. 
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Why Perpetuate the Remaining Barrier? 


Most of us agree with Mr. Leslie thus far, but some of 
us question his conclusion that ‘‘The final function of 
the stenographer is to take dictation.’’? We hold that 
the final function is the transcribing of the dictation, 
not the taking of the dictation per se. We agree that 
the barrier separating theory and dictation should be 
torn down. But why retain the barrier separating tran- 
scription from the rest of the learning process? We 
would include transcription training from the very be- 
ginning of the shorthand course. 


An Important Principle in Skill Learning 


One shorthand publishing company favors an opposite 
philosophy—delay of transcription training. That is 
consequently the philosophy most commonly practiced 
by shorthand teachers. Frequency of practice, however, 
does not determine best practice. ‘‘We violate every law 
of learning,’’ says Hamden Forkner, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, ‘‘when we fail to have the student transcribe his 
shorthand notes on the typewriter the first day of the 
course. 

The concept of early transcription rests firmly on 
fundamental principles, variously stated, in the newer 
methodologies of skill training. One principle in par- 
ticular, formulated by Odell and Stuart, is significant 
in its implications for the improvement of shorthand 
methodology: Possibilities for the development and 
exercise of all or as many as possible of the elements 
to be perfected in the entire learning process should 
be included in the setup of the learning situation from 
the beginning. 


Let’s Reexamine Requisites for Transcribing 


Can all the necessary elements be included from the 
beginning? Or must transcribing be deferred until the 
students have met the following prescribed conditions? 

1. Complete knowledge of shorthand theory, 

2. Ability to take sustained dictation at 100 to 120 

words a minute. (Please turn the page) 


2Ibid., p. 60. 
3Forkner, Hamden L. ‘‘A Newer Philosophy in the Learning of Short- 
hand,” Business Education Forum, 6:11, October, 1951. 
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3. Ability to type 50 to 60 words a minute, and 

4. Pre-transcription training on points of English. 

When these barrier blocks are analyzed and evaluated, 
the conclusion supports early and continuous transcrip- 
tion training. 

Complete Knowledge of Shorthand Theory. Many of 
us strongly disagree with this tenet. Graded continuity 
matter to accompany theory-presentation is common in 
the published beginning textbooks and in instructional 
materials devised by independent teachers. These ma- 
terials are used in reading and writing adaptations. 
Why not carry the learning process further and include 
the final adaptation, thus: (a) Reading adaptation— 
practice in reading-fluency, (b) Writing adaptation— 
practice in writing-fluency, (¢c) Transcribing adptation 
—practice in the final goal of the stenographer. 

Ability to Take Sustained Dictation at 100 to 120 
Words a Minute. Here the question centers on the inter- 
pretation of ‘‘sustained.’’ It certainly is not necessary 
to delay transcription until students can write for five 
minutes at 100 or 120 words a minute. By starting with 
simple transcribing tasks and progressing by easy stages 
to the final stage, the students become efficient tran- 
seribers. Continued practice in the integrated processes 
spiraled from the simple to the more complex through 
the whole course is preferable to, and more effective than, 
the usual concentration of high-pressure transcribing in 
a segment of the course near the end of the students’ 
training. 

Ability to Typewrite at 50 to 60 Words a Minute. 
The optimal copying speed requisite for first transcrib- 
ing is debatable. Those of us who advocate early tran- 


scription recommended that typewriting instruction be 
given before shorthand is begun. Yet even when stu- 
dents have not had typewriting, and in situations where 
typewriters are not available to the shorthand class, it 
has been repeatedly observed that benefits from early 
transcription are secured through continuance of long- 
hand transcribing. 

Pre-transcription Training on Points of English. This 
is indeed a weak argument. These students have been 
exposed to formal instruction in English for several 
years. It is unlikely that a smattering of additional 
training in the typewriting or elementary shorthand 
course will materially improve their knowledge. The 
needed English training should be incorporated func- 
tionally, in real situations, where the students under- 
stand the application of the points in question and make 
discriminating decisions on the basis of specific guiding 
principles. 

Early Transcription Is Psychologically and Empirically 
Sound 

The foregoing adds up to the summation that elements 
to be perfected in the entire learning process in short- 
hand can be included in the learning situation from the 
beginning. Early transcription is psychologically sound. 
It is also empirically sound. Instructional materials, 
however, must be carefully planned and constructed, to 
integrate all phases, and to provide continuous progres- 
sion from the simplest elements through the more com- 
plex to the ultimate. Exponents of early transcription 
training have demonstrated that it works. They have 
removed the barrier to effective training for the final 
function of the stenographer. 


e New, complete course in office training with a built- 
in testing program 


e Develops step by step the skills needed by high school 
students for successful office work 


e Practical, workable projects found in each chapter 
e Four master reviews provide a basic testing program 


e Over 100 up-to-date illustrations enliven the text 


PITMAN Publishing Corporation 


Just published: Applied Clerical Practice 


hy Sherwood Friedman and Jack Grossman 


e Weaves subject matter and related skill areas into a 
pattern of interesting units of learning 


e Learning units include questions and exercises, busi- 
ness English, related clerical arithmetic, and 
personality development exercises 


e Workbook and Teacher’s Manual available 


Send for your examination copy today! See for your- 
self how this new book will give your students realistic 
preparation for office work. 


¢ West 45th Street New York 36 
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COURSE CONTENT IN ADVANCED 
TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by William Selden, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


THE CONTENT of business education courses of study 
ean be very controversial, advanced typewriting is no 
exception.! In an attempt to present this article? as 
comprehensively as possible, the content matter which 
might be included in advanced typewriting is presented 
in outline form, as follows: 


I. Review 

. Centering by sight 

. Changing ribbons 

. Hyphenating 

. Making corrections (including erasures) 

. Parts of typewriter (including return of carriage 
and setting margin stops) 

. Reinserting paper 

II. Timed Writings 


A. Five minute 
B. Ten minute 


y 


III. Duplicating 
A. Cutting stencil for stencil duplicator 
B. Typewriting master copy for liquid duplicator 
C. Making multiple carbons 


IV. Chain Feeding 
A. Addressing envelopes and postal cards 
B. Preparing index cards 


V. Office Forms 
A. Credit memoranda 
B. Invoices 
C. Legal documents (fill in or type entire form) 
D. Payrolls 
E. Cheek writing 
F.’ Shipping forms 
G. Telegrams 


VI. Typewriting Letters 
A. One page, two page, and fill-in lines 
. Position of attention line and subject line 
. Heading for second sheet of two-page letter 
. Methods of indicating: carbon copies, enclosures, 
file numbers, and initials of dictator and stenog- 
rapher 


VII. Preparation of Letters for Mail 
A. Addressing envelopes 
B. Method of returning finished letters to dictator 
C. Method of folding and inserting letters in envelopes 


VIII. Applying for a Position 
A. Letters of application 
B. Personal data sheets 


IX. Problem Typewriting 
A. Composition at typewriter 


1Advanced typewriting refers to the second year of typewriting instruc- 
tion. 

2This article (a library study) is an analysis of courses of study in 
typewriting which have been published by State Departments of Education. 
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B. Dictation at typewriter 
C. Manuscript typewriting 
D. Typewriting from rough draft 
E. Typewriting hurry-up job 
X. Miscellaneous 
A. Attention to details 
B. Develop habit of washing hands 
C. Follow directions 
To enhance the value of this outline, it might be de- 
sirable to elaborate upon the material which has been 
presented. Therefore, a brief discussion relative to this 
outline follows: 


Part I (REVIEW). Part I is an important phase of 
instruction during the first week or two of advanced 
typewriting. Although typewriting is not considered a 
very perishable skill, students need to review the funda- 
mentals of typewriting during the early stages of the 
advanced course. To achieve good results at the end of 
the school year, a good fundation should be laid at the 
beginning of the term. 

Part II (TIMED WRITINGS). In our teaching of 
typewriting we, in all probability, spend enough time 
building speed. Most of the speed tests given are of 
comparatively short writings—five or ten minutes. How- 
ever, there are occasions in business when a secretary 
will be assigned a job where it will be necessary to type 
steadily for perhaps ax hour or longer to meet a certain 
deadline. Therefore, in the opinion of the writer, it is 
logical to intermittentiy give speed tests for as long as 
15 or 20 minutes throughout the school term. 

Part III (DUPLICATING.) This unit is taught not 
only in advanced typewriting but is occasionally a part 
of the instructional program in office practice courses. 
With the mechanics of business so complicated in this 
atomic age, we might profitably spend more time on 
multiple carbons. There are numerous occasions in an 
office situation where five or six copies of a letter are 
needed. 


Part IV (CHAIN FEEDING). For the most part 
chain feeding is an important part of the preparation of 
students who may become typists or general clerks. How- 
ever, it is advisable for all vocational business education 
students to be competent in this type of work. This 
practice can be developed on an economical basis by 
making available for student use sheets of paper the size 
of envelopes and filing cards. 

Part V (OF FICE FORMS). It may be considered good 
public relations for a teacher to find out from business 
firms in the community the type of office forms most 
commonly used. Businesses are usually more than will- 
ing to give schools forms to be used for practice pur- 
poses. The type of forms which might be utilized and 
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the amount of practice a teacher should represent on 
each form are matters which can best be decided upon 
at the local level. 

Part VI (TYPEWRITING LETTERS). Perhaps the 
typewriting of letters is the most important unit offered 
in advanced typewriting. Items 2, 3, and 4 under Part 
VI should be emphasized constantly and practiced 
periodically. A survey of business offices in a community 
will indicate that secretaries spend a large percentage of 
their time preparing mailable letters. 

Part VII (PREPARATION OF LETTERS FOR 
MAIL). This unit is one which for all practical pur- 
poses should be integrated with the previous unit. Dur- 
ing the presentation of Part VII, a great deal can be 
done to teach office procedures and office decorum. In 
this unit item number 2—Method of returning finished 
letters to dictator—should receive more emphasis because 
beginning secretaries are usually weak in this area. 
Part VIII (APPLYING FOR A POSITION). This 
unit should be covered during the latter part of the 
course. It is important to make Part VIII as personal 
as possible, and students should be permitted to retain 


for reference purposes both letters of application and 
personal data sheets which they have developed under 
the guidance of the teacher. By presenting the material 
carefully and skillfully, the teacher my be able to 
enhance the chances of a student procuring the type of 
employment in which he is interested. The teacher 
should also point out that an application letter may be 
the deciding factor in securing a position. 

Part IX (PROBLEM TYPEWRITING). Possibly be- 
cause of the time element this is one of the most 
neglected units in advanced typewriting. Most of the 
items in Part IX have both personal use and vocational 
value. Further study should be made relative to the 
advantages and desirability of including dictation at the 
typewriter in the course of study. 

Part X (MISCELLANEOUS). The final unit in this 
article includes three items which deserve a great deal 
of consideration throughout the school term. The second 
item relative to the washing of hands should be empha- 
sized when the students change ribbons or make multiple 
earbons. Items 1 and 3 are important in all vocational 
business education subjects, and they should be constant- 
ly stressed in the advanced typewriting class. 


> 


To Help You Handle 


Individual Differences 


in Typing Classes 


An original plan, first in— 


20™ CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


6th Edition 
By Lessenberry, Crawford 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING recognizes these individ- 


ual differences in many ways, but still makes it possible for 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Here is how it is done: 


the students to be typing the same material at the same time 
with the same timing arrangement. Here are a few examples: |, 


1. In the speed building sections the student determines 
his individual goal from a trial writing and then 
strives for individual improvement. 


2. In the sections on control each student drops back 
from his particular maximum speed level and works 
for individual improvement or control. 


3. In the paced writing, whether for control or for speed, 
each student selects his own speed goals and each is 
working for different goals although the entire class 
is being timed together. 


4. The eall-of-the-throw drills permit students to type 
at different levels of speed or control with the same 
timing. 


5. Instead of an arbitrary class preview of assumed diffi- 
cult words, the first typing of an exercise is the pre- 
view from which each student determines the repeti- 
tive or correct drill necessary for mastery of difficult 
words and reaches. 


6. Although the class works together on production prob- 
lems, there is a goal-setting procedure whereby each 
student sets his individual goals based upon a com- 
parison with straight-copy speed. 
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“SNOWBALLING” THE SPECIAL JOURNALS 


Contributed by Ruby C. Baxter, Grayson High School, 
Grayson, Louisiana 


Epiror’s Notre: Opinions as to the most effective teaching pro- 
cedures in bookkeeping are often in conflict with one another. 
Despite differences of opinion the classroom teacher needs to know 
the best methods of teaching bookkeeping. One method that seems 
to have merit is ‘‘snowballing’’ the special journals. 


AS SIMPLE AS special journals sometimes seem, they 
often cause difficulty. Why should this be true? Per- 
haps special journals are simple enough when they are 
taught separately, but the trouble comes when all of 
these journals (cash receipts, cash payments, sales pur- 
chases, and general) are a part of the complete cycle. 
By the time the student has gone through the special 
journals, he may have forgotten the procedures for 
completing the first simple cycle when every transaction 
was recorded in one journal. He may have trouble when 
all the special journals are used in the complete evcle. 

There is a possible solution to this situation: Intro- 
duce the combined journal by means of a short problem, 
which ineludes purchases on credit, sales on account, re- 
eeipts and payments of cash, and the purchase of sup- 
plies on account. Use the same problem to introduce 
the purchases journal. Now repeat the problem with 
the introduction of the sales journal, still retaining the 
purchases journal. Such a procedure might be looked 
upon as ‘‘snowballing’’ the special journals. The ‘‘snow- 
balling’’ procedure will now be described. 


Purchases Journal. When buying merchandise on ac- 
eount is introduced, use the short problem and include 
the purchases journal where all the purchases on account 
are journalized and the accounts payable ledger is used 
for the posting of the accounts. 


Sales Journal. When the sale of merchandise on ac- 
count is introduced, use the same problem as in the last 
example with the sales journal and the accounts re- 
ceivable ledger now added. 


Cash Receipts Journal. With this ‘‘snowball’’ exercise, 
record all cash receipts in the three-column cash receipts 
journal showing how amounts are recorded in the gen- 
eral ledger and accounts receivable columns. 


Cash Payments Journal. When the cash payments 
journal is presented, repeat the previous written exercise 
and include the three-column cash payments journal for 
all cash payments showing how the amounts are re- 
corded in the general ledger and accounts payable 
columns. 

Teaching the cash payments journal involves the 
teaching of useful banking services. Full advantage 
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should be taken of community resources in relating the 
learning of the life experiences and interests of the 
students. Various types of business papers should be 
collected by the teacher and students, such as check 
books, deposit slips, bank statements, and the like. 
Bankers might be invited to discuss their work with the 
class, and a trip to the bank to observe bank activities 
might be made. Perhaps some of the students could 
make a deposit or transact some business for the others 
to observe. 


General Journal. The last step in the ‘‘snowball’’ pro- 
cedure is to introduce the general journal. Emphasis 
should be placed on logical reasoning and the mastery 
of basic principles rather than the completion of a 
certain number of exercises, chapters, or practice sets. 
Since the process of adjusting and closing was given con- 
siderable emphasis when the combined journal was intro- 
duced, the primary purpose of the general journal at 
this point is to record the miscellaneous, current, adjust- 
ing, and correcting entries. All general journal entries 
should now be recorded without difficulty. 

Considerable success has been obtained by introducing 
the over-all picture of the special journals as one com- 
bined unit. The steps are as follows: (1) Present the 
combined journal by means of a problem involving the 
simple bookkeeping cycle. (2) Present each of the special 
journals in turn using the same problem. (3) Use the 
‘‘snowball method,’’ which means the addition of the 
special journals one by one. 


Haines 
(Continued from page 14) 


coordinator competence in the techniques of individual 
instruction and organization and supervision of adult 
extension programs. (6) Development of sound, colle- 
giate supervised work experience programs to develop 
occupational competency through correlated instruction. 
(7) Development of full-term, all-day student teaching 
patterns with tighter collegiate supervision in realistic 
off-campus situations. 

The solution of a number of these problems lies in the 
flexibility implied by the following comment concerning 
the entire field of teacher preparation. ‘‘ However, find- 
ings of several types indicate gross inadequacies in the 
preparation afforded by typical four-year program.’’!® 

Can distributive education with its bright future af- 
ford anything less than the best for the foundation of its 
teacher-education program—the pre-service curriculum ? 


1Monree, op. cit., p. 1404. 
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VISUAL AIDS TELL THE TRANSPORTATION 
STORY 


Contributed by Lewis R. Toll and Peggy Gemar, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


IN THE FIELD of transportation a delightful assort- 
ment of pictured bulletins and colored wall charts are 
available to business teachers. Business teachers of every 
subject may profit from free and inexpensive materials 
on transportation, as some aspects of transportation may 
be a part of every business course. 

The Association of American Railroads has developed 
a packaged program replete with a teacher’s manual. a 
student’s manual, numerous enlarged photographs keyed 
to the student’s manual, a quiz booklet, and many sup- 
plementary monographs telling the story of the rail- 
roads. The materials may be easily adapted for use in 
the upper grades as well as in the high school. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Association has pre- 
pared a large number of pictured bulletins which might 
be used in connection with a unit on travel, presenting 
easy to read facts about the influences of the automobile 
and the truck on American culture. Other transporta- 
tion associations which are distributing valuable mate- 
rials are the Air Transportation Association of America 
and the Federation for Railway Progress. 

The booklets prepared by private companies in the 
transportation industry for use by the schools are well 
illustrated and simply written. The transportation as- 
sociations and private corporations have also prepared a 
large number of educational films and film strips. 

The following listing is by no means complete. It con- 
tains only materials that the contributors have examined. 


SELECTED TEACHING AIDS 


Railroad Transportation. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

AMERICAN RAILROADS, THEIR GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT, a 
report of the progress of railroad transportation from its 
very beginning up to the present time. 

THe Rarroap Story, a booklet tracing the scientific develop- 
ment of railroads, showing the progress made in comfort, 
safety, and speed, plus service to all. 

How RarLroaps SERVE; RAILROADS AND JNDUSTRY; RAILROADS 
AND THE COMMUNITY; GoING PLACES BY RAIL; RAILROADS 
AND NATIONAL DEFENSE, charts including materials contain- 
ing suggested uses, methods of study, study questions, and 
activities. 

On THE TRACK OF SOME Goop TEACHING AIDS, a list of book- 
lets, charts, maps, slide films, and motion picture films avail- 
able to the teacher or pupils free of charge to supplement a 
study of railroad transportation. 

TEACHER’S Kit, A Strupy or RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION, a kit 
containing a group of 7% x 11 inch pictures describing many 
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of the phases of railroad transportation. The pictures have 
been selected because of their educational value and with a 
view to giving the pupil a broad understanding of what the 
railroads are, what they do, how they work, and the part 
they play in the life of the community, the state, and the 
nation. 

SuGGESTED StuDY OUTLINES AND Source MATERIAL, teacher’s 
manual to accompany kit containing general outlines of study 
for each grade level which can be easily adapted to a par- 
ticular course of study. Included is a bibliography listing 
additional reading and source material for classroom use— 
unit techniques, readers, poems, music, and visual aids. 

THE STORIES BEHIND THE PIcTURES, student’s manual to ac- 
company kit, containing background material which will be 
helpful in discussing the set of pictures. 

QUIZ ON RAILROADS AND RAILROADING, booklet included in kit, 
which supplies answers to numerous questions concerning the 
American railroads—their history, their physical character- 
istics, their operations, their traffic, and the important role 
they play in American life. Many interesting and little-known 
facts plus illustrations are presented throughout the booklet. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE RAILROADS, a booklet tracing the develop- 
ment of railroading from the very beginning up to the present 
time, showing how the railroads helped to weld the nation 
together, and what they mean to us today. 

Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference, 143 Liberty Street, New 
York 6, New York 

A YEAR Book or RAILROAD INFORMATION, a statistical summary 
of railway operations in 1953. Contains charts and tables 
comparing progress in railroading for a number of years. 

Federation for Railway Progress, Railway Progress Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

A CLEARER VIEW OF THE RAILROADS, a report on how railroads 
perform their one job during the year, that of moving people 
and things—what tools they use, who supplies the tools, and 
what the tools produce in the form of work done, jobs pro- 
vided, and money earned. 

The Pullman Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, 
Illinois 

Look WHAT’s ATTACHED TO YOUR PULLMAN TICKET!, illus- 
trated pamphlet describing the extra comforts and personal 
services gained by purchasing a pullman ticket. 

ON Dress PARADE, an illustrated pamphlet describing in detail 
the improvements that have been made in Pullman accommo- 
dations in order to make railroad travel even safer, faster, 
and more comfortable. 

Truck Transportation. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
Public Relations Department, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

AMERICAN TRUCKING TRENDS, a booklet tracing the growth and 
development of the trucking industry and showing the year- 
to-year changes in the pattern of many phases of motor truck 
operation. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association, New Center Building, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

Horses TO HORSEPOWER, a study of the effect of the motor truck 
on American living. 

Moror Truck Facts, booklet containing charts and tables show- 
ing the progress that has been made in the trucking industry 
during the last few years. Contains such facts as production, 
registration, employment, taxes, use of trucks, and others. 


(Please turn to page 42) 
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INTEGRATED OFFICE PRACTICE FOR 
THE SMALL SCHOOL 


Contributed by Grace L. Hajosy, Cedartown High School, 
Cedartown, Georgia 


BUSINESS TEACHERS eannot fail to recognize the 
deficiencies in the preparation of their students. In 
practically all schools we could find areas which need 
improvement. This is much more apparent in the small 
school. The ‘‘Directory of Secondary Education’’ shows 
that some 3,600 schools from an over-all picture of 22,000 
accredited public high schools in the United States have 
enrollments of more than 500. The percentage of those 
under 200 is amazingly high. This being true, what is 
to be done for those business students in schools having 
one or two teachers to prepare them for the offices of 
small businesses or professional people? 

Efficiency is a means of keeping costs down. It is our 
duty as business teachers to prepare students to meet 
this cost-cutting demand. More particularly it is our 
duty and our privilege to prepare these young people 
to meet the demands of small offices where non-technical 
skills and knowledges are as important, if not more im- 
portant than the technical skills. Here there is no need 
for one highly developed operational skill, but rather for 
that all-around ability which permits an employee to 
take over when the employer is absent and carry on 
effectively. 

How can this be done in a school where there are 
only one or two business teachers? The answer is 
integrated office practice. 

Many of our large city schools have long had inte- 
grated office practice courses. In this plan a going busi- 
ness is set up by departments and students are assigned 
to each department. The students rotate from depart- 
ment to department until they have had experience in 
each department. Here they integrate the skills they 
develop in their courses in shorthand, arithmetic, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, business English, clerical and 
secretarial practice. A great deal of equipment is needed 
for this setup, but next to actual office experience it is 
the best training available. 

You will note that in the foregoing paragraph it was 
stated: ‘‘Here they integrate the skills developed in. ..”’ 
This is the crux of the whole situation. How, in a one- 
or two-teacher school, can clerical and secretarial prac- 
tice or a machine course be given and still have teacher 
time for an integrated course? It is practically impos- 
sible. If there is but one teacher, she will probably teach 
shorthand I and II, typewriting I and II, and bookkeep- 
ing. This could be modified by replacing the second 
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semester of typewriting II with integrated office prac- 
tice. If there are two teachers, perhaps one will teach 
bookkeeping and typewriting I, while the other teacher 
may teach shorthand I and II, typewriting II, and inte- 
grated office practice for either a year course or if there 
is demand enough, two separate semesters. 

The writer has devised a rotating integrated office 
practice plan for a sixteen-week semester for a group of 
eight, twelve, or sixteen students. This plan calls for 
only three pieces of equipment in addition to type- 
writers, but could be adjusted if that amount of equip- 
ment is not available. The course is set up in units by 
weeks. There is one on personality development, one 
week on duplicating, two weeks on the adding machine, 
two weeks on a transcribing machine, four weeks on 
filing, and six weeks on a ‘‘live’’ business setup. Each 
unit is developed so that the student can work individ- 
ually and at his own speed. Extra eredit work is 
planned for and a bibliography is given with each unit 
that needs it. The teacher is thus free to circulate and 
give aid where it is needed. This also allows for indi- 
vidual differences. The larger classes are set up so that 
the learner becomes the teacher to a certain extent dur- 
ing the second week. The rotation plan is posted so that 
the student knows from week to week just what she will 
be doing the following week. A point plan of grading is 
used and the student is able to know his grade each 
week. 

The skills are taught along with the integrated class 
unit. This may be a strength or a weakness because some 
of the students complete their skill training before 
going into the office, while other students have to work in 
the office unit without the skills. This office plan brings 
to the training units a better perspective and a clearer 
understanding of what the students need to know. 

The following is an outline of the general content of 
the course as taught in our school. 

Personality Unit: To be filled out and retained by 
students for re-evaluating at the end of the semester. 
Suggestions may be found in most good guidance books. 

Grooming: Include care of hair, nails, clothes. Pos- 
ture — how to walk and sit —exercises to be done at 
home where needed. 

Telephone: How to use it; telephone personality. 

Office Etiquette: Relations with superiors, fellow- 
workers, maintenance workers, and others. 

Job Applications and Interviews: Class interviews fol- 
lowed by interviews with businessmen. 

Adding Machine: Ten lessons for the adding machine 
will cover basic skills and application of skill in work on 
bank statements, ledger accounts, accounts receivable, 
and accounts payable. (Please turn to page 34) 
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TEACHING STATE CONSUMER AGENCIES 
TO HIGH SCHOOL CONSUMER 
EDUCATION CLASSES 


Contributed by F. W. Lekvold, Huntley Consolidated 
School, Huntley, Minnesota 


ARE YOU LOOKING for new and worth-while ma- 
terial to use in your consumer education or basic busi- 
ness classes? Then teach a unit on State Consumer 
Agencies. 

Two questions may come to your mind. How would 
you define State Consumer Agencies? Is not the topic 
too broad? In answering the first question these agen- 
cies are created by the state legislature for the purpose 
of protecting the consumer against unfair practices in 
services and products sold to him. In answering the 
second question by all means limit the topic to the agen- 
cies which protect the consumer from unfair dealings 
in services and products that he buys over the counter. 
Do not attempt to include the vast amount of protection 
offered to the producer. 


Teaching Plan 


In setting up objectives, it is suggested that the fol- 
lowing considerations be given: 

1. To acquaint the pupils with the state agencies that 
offer protection to the consumer. 

2. Find out what products and services are regulated 
by the state. 

3. Find out the extent of the regulation of products 
and services by the state. 

4. Find out ways and means of improving the situa- 
tion. 

Locating the Material 

Secure a copy of the state legislative manual from the 
local library or from your local state representative. Ex- 
amine it closely for names of agencies. The following 
agencies will be of value to use in this unit: The Board of 
Registration of Architects, Engineers, and Land Survey- 
ors; The Board of Barber Examiners; The Board of Ex- 
aminers in Basie Sciences; The Board of Chiropody; 
The Board of Dental Examiners; The Board of Hair- 
dressing and Beauty Culture Examiners; The Board of 
Medical Examiners; The Board of Chiropractic Ex- 
aminers; The Board of Examiners of Nurses; The State 
Board of Accountancy; The State Board of Electricity ; 
The State Board of Pharmacy; The State Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners; The State Board of 
Osteopathy; The State Board of Optometry; and The 
State Board of Law Examiners. These agencies regulate 
to some extent the services used by the consumers of 
your state. You may find others in your particular state. 
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Other agencies which have consumer functions and 
should be studied in this unit are: The Department of 
Agriculture, The Department of Banking and Insur- 
ance, The Department of Weights and Measures, and 
The Department of Health. The Department of Agri- 
culture will perform the function of inspecting products 
sold to the consumer. The number of products inspected 
and the quality of the inspection will vary from state 
to state. The Department of Banking and Insurance 
regulates small loan laws, banks, and insurance policies 
of the state. The Department of Weights and Measures 
inspects weights and measures used in wholesale and 
retail establishments. You will find that the Department 
of Health will have divisions which directly benefit the 
consumer. The exact nature of this aid may vary from 
state to state. 

Group Activity 

After the agencies have been located, organize the 
class into committees and proceed with the main work of 
the unit. Here are some suggestions as to how the rest of 
the work can be handled. 

Encourage the committee members to write letters to 
the agencies which have been assigned to them. These 
letters should ask for any available information on the 
functions or duties of these agencies. 

Take a field trip to the place where these agencies are 
located. Make arrangements for interviews with the 
various state officials concerned. 

Ask your local state representative to talk to the class. 
Find out what the legislature is doing to help protect the 
consumer. 

Ask a local businessman or professional man to talk 
before the class. He may have some very important 
views on the subject. 

The findings of this unit may be written up for the 
school paper or the local daily paper. 

After setting standards, make comparisons of prod- 
ucts that come under state inspection and those that do 
not. Perhaps the chemistry department will make simple 
tests on these products. In the case of foods, a simple 
taste test will do. Canned foods could be tested, as well 
as milk and milk products, beverages, and the like. 

Attempt to find out through class discussion how a 
better consumer program could be brought about. Think 
how the legislature, lobbyists, schools, and the consum- 
ers themselves would fit into the picture. 

Make use of visual aids in the discussions or written 
reports the class may give. Their effective use can con- 
tribute much to the understandings and permanent 
learnings of this unit. 

It is recommended that a final report of each com- 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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PRINCIPLES TO BE CONSIDERED IN 
EVALUATING THE SUCCESS 
OF BEGINNING TYPISTS 


Contributed by E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia 


WHAT are the basic principles on which the progress 
of beginning typists should be evaluated? Should every 
beginning learner in typewriting be expected to reach 
certain speed and accuracy standards for credit in the 
course? Are speed and accuracy standards the best 
criteria for measuring achievement in typewriting? 
These among other questions must be aiiswered in deter- 
mining the important principles to be considered in 
evaluating progress in typewriting. 


Objectives of Enrollees 


Evaluation of any kind of work must be performed in 
terms of the objectives of the participants. This is no 
less true of typewriting than of any other educational 
goal. For some time, business education as well as other 
areas of education has been advocating that most stu- 
dents should take typewriting for personal use values. 
This, of course, means that we must either have separate 
classes for business students and for those enrolled for 
personal use or have mixed classes of those with personal 
use objectives and vocational objectives in the same 
elass. Students enrolled for personal use purposes will 
also have greatly varying objectives, from that of an 
acquaintance skill to that almost equal to the office 
typist. 

Basically, the principles of typewriting for the voca- 
tional and non-vocational student are the same. Both 
groups of students can be taught in the same class. How- 
ever, provision must be made for varying degrees of 
achievement. Perhaps, we can justify one-half credit 
(one-semester) for most anyone even though the prog- 
ress has been slow and meager. In this first semester all 
of the important operative skills and the basic princi- 
ples of centering, tabulation, letter writing, erasing, 
carbon copy writing, spacing, and the like can be taught. 
The basic habits by which good typewriting skill should 
be developed must be taught in the first six or eight 
weeks of any typewriting course because it is by these 
early habits that the operator must type, thus, becoming 
a good typist if good habits are cultivated or a poor 
typist if bad habits are acquired. 


Vocational Objectives 
After this first semester of typewriting, certain skill 
standards based on vocational objectives must be in- 
voked. This is true for those taking typewriting for 
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vocational or personal use purposes. If the goals are to 
be achieved in a reasonable length of time the objectives 
and standards must be recognized at all times. These 
objectives should be established in terms of the work 
product. Since the second semester of typewriting should 
be primarily considered as vocational these objectives 
must be established in terms of office standards. All 
work produced should be kept up to mailable or usable 
standards. A letter that cannot be mailed, a report 
that cannot be submitted to the executive, a manuscript 
that cannot be used is worthless. Then, achievement 
should be based upon the amount of work in terms of 
ordinary office typewriting jobs that can be performed 
in an hour, a working day, or a work-week. 


Functional Application of ‘Skill 


If typewriting is taught effectively the basic operating 
skills can be taught in one year after which typewriting 
should become a tool applied to the achievement of ends 
beyond itself. Typewriting is of little or no value in 
itself but is only important in terms of the appearance, 
convenience, and speed with which the papers and docu- 
ments of business can be produced in good form. When 
the ordinary high school program of sixteen units is 
considered from the standpoint of all the general knowl- 
edge in science, literature, social sciences, and humani- 
ties that everyone should know it is very difficult to 
justify more than one year of typewriting, especially 
since research studies show that good typewriting skill is 
developed in relatively short periods of time if taught 
effectively. 

Evaluation of Product 


The practice of evaluating typewriting in terms of 
words a minute on timed writing tests is one of the most 
common techniques of evaluation but certainly does not 
measure what can be done in terms of job production. 
If timed writings are to be used they should be evaluated 
in terms of gross words a minute based on accuracy 
standards of not more than one error for each two min- 
utes of typewriting at 40 w.a.m. Many times, exercises 
involving various style letters, addressing envelopes, 
tabulation, centering, writing from rough draft-dicta- 
tion at the typewriter, carbon copies, and erasing copy 
errors during the process of production should be used 
in the evaluation of progress in typewriting. Exercises 
like those above involve both the factors of speed and 
accuracy applied to usable office production work. 

If evaluation of progress in typewriting is made real- 
istic, students will become more interested in their work 
and will make much better progress. The evaluation 
process is continuous in the well-taught typewriting 
class. 
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WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT JOB 
ADJUSTMENT—FROM RESEARCH 


Contributed by Sub-Committee of the Joint Committee on 
Coordination and Integration of Research in Business 
Education 


THE BUSY classroom teacher does not have the time 
or the opportunity to make a comprehensive analysis of 
professional research even though he knows that much 
might be gained in improved practices by utlizing new 
findings. As a special service to the thousands of dili- 
gent classroom teachers who find themselves unable to 
keep abreast via traditional channels the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Coordinationand Integration of Research in 
Business Education is presenting, through its Sub-Com- 
mittee on Dissemination of Research in Business Educa- 
tion, a series of simple, non-technical articles of useful 
and practical values and implications of the latest re- 
search. It is hoped that the classroom teacher will be 
more readily able thereby to apply new ideas and sug- 
gestions to classroom situations. 


TITLE: JOB ADJUSTMENT OF BEGINNING OF- 

FICE WORKERS IN SELECTED BUSI- 

NESSES IN METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 

DOCTORAL Mary ELten OLIverIO, Teachers College, Co- 
STUDY BY: lumbia University, New York, New York 

PURPOSE: To find out: (1) the attitudes of young office 


workers toward a variety of factors that might 
contribute to adjustment on the job; (2) the 
opinions of supervisors concerning the work of 
these young office workers; and (3) factors 
that contribute significantly to job adjustment 
among young workers. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS AND CONCLUSIONS THAT THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW 


Distinguishing Factors. The better adjusted group 
of beginning workers was distinguished from the less 
well adjusted group on a number of factors, some of 
which were: 

1. Company interest in worker as individual—4 of 
every 5 girls in the better adjusted group felt that their 
companies were interested in them as individuals. 

2. Promotional opportunities—over 80 per cent of 
the better adjusted girls believed promotional opportuni- 
ties were good in their companies. 

3. Security of job—86 of the 94 girls in this group 
felt their jobs were very secure or reasonably secure. 

4. Extent of variety, responsibility and initiative— 
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better adjusted girls, on the whole, rated their jobs high 
in terms of these three job attributes. 

5. Appropriateness of the job—the better adjusted 
girls expressed the belief that their jobs were more ap- 
propriate in terms of their experience, training, and 
ability far more frequently than the less well adjusted 
girls. 

6. Extent to which high school training is being uti- 
lized—two thirds of the better adjusted girls felt that 
their training was being utilized to a great extent or to 
a considerable extent. 

7. Frequency with which problems are encountered 
—few problems in terms of their current jobs were re- 
ported by the better adjusted girls. 

8. Preparing for the same kind of work—approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the better adjusted group ex- 
pressed the opinion that if they were to repeat their high 
school training they would prepare for the kind of work 
they are now doing. 

9. Supervisor’s evaluation of high school training— 
the supervisors evaluated 5 of every 6 of the better ad- 
justed girls as either very well trained or satisfactorily 
trained in high school. 

Non-Distinguishing Factors. Factors that did not 
distinguish the better adjusted group of beginning work- 
ers from the less well adjusted group were: 

1. Level of job—better adjusted girls as well as less 
well adjusted girls were classified as secretaries as well 
as clerks. 

2. Extent of business training in high schcol—wheth- 
er the beginning office worker had had the four-year 
business course or only one course in the field of business 
made no difference in her adjustment. 

3. Attitude toward working after marriage—the ma- 
jority of the girls in both groups reported that they 
would work indefinitely after marriage. 

4. Desire for further education—as many girls in the 
well adjusted group as in the less well adjusted group 
expressed the opinion that they would like further edu- 
eation. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS THAT THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER CAN APPLY TO CLASSROOM PRACTICES 
Job Possibilities Should Be Explored. Vocational 
choice has been considered important in the life of an 
adult and yet there was little evidence that the group 
of 196 girls had had the kinds of experiences in high 
school that would promote a realistic vocational choice. 
True, they had all taken at least one business course 
that might have aided in preparing them for initial em- 
ployment. Yet, for approximately 65 per cent of the 
girls the choice of the business course or courses was 
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casual or even haphazard. They had received little 
guidance or help in discovering their interests, abilities, 
and aspirations. Many girls had nothing more to say 
than, ‘‘ Well, if you don’t go to college, what is there to 
do but to take the business course and get a job in an 
office.’’ 


Importance of Work Should be Recognized. There 
needs to be a deeper probing into the capacities and in- 
terests in the case of each student while that student is 
still in high school. The student should feel that he 
should aspire to do a job—and that he has an obligation 
to his community to prepare and enter a job or profes- 
sion that appeals to him and for which he has the po- 
tential ability. This probing seems to be lacking for the 
adolescent girl, particularly. In many places the atti- 
tude still prevails that work is a transitory activity for 
the adolescent girl. It is something that she does to 
occupy the time between high school and marriage. Yet 
approximately 50 per cent of the girls in the study 
stated that they would continue to work indefinitely 
after marriage. Furthermore, the figures from the 1950 
Census showed that half of the women in the labor force 
were married. In each generation women have entered 
the labor force in increasing numbers and have remained 
longer. This trend is continuing. In view of the shifting 
role of woman in our economic society, the school should 
assume some responsibility for assisting adolescent girls 
in aetermining their life’s work. The satisfactions 
which a woman derives from her work are important in 
her total personal adjustment. The school’s attitude 
should not be that of preparing a girl to do a job for 
a few years only. The adolescent girl needs direction as 
to how she can participate in the economic life of her 
community over a long period of time. 

Guidance Facilities Should be Provided. Tf guidance 
facilities were available in the high schools attended by 
the girls in the sample, these girls knew little about 
them. A few reported, ‘‘Yes, there was a woman who 
wanted to know what you planned to do when you grad- 
uated.’’ Was that the counselor? There is a need to 
make the guidance function of the guidance staff and 
the classroom teacher more dynamic and meaningful to 
high school students. 

Placement Should be Provided. Forty-two of the 196 
girls in the sample secured their first jobs through their 
schools. Should the school assume the responsibility for 
placing more of the graduates? Wisely and carefully 
planned placement of the high school graduates could 
possibly assure better use of the varying abilities and 
interests of the graduates. 


HOW THE STUDY WAS DEVELOPED 


Research Technique Used. A structured interview 
schedule was used to elicit information concerning the 
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young workers’ attitudes and feelings toward their com- 
panies, their school experiences, and their jobs. Super- 
visors of 174 of the girls were interviewed to secure an 
evaluation of the beginning office workers. ‘All inter- 
views were held during working hours and in private 
offices of the cooperating companies. 

Sources of Data. The 196 subjects for the study of job 
adjustment were selected at random from personnel files 
of the 24 cooperating companies in the metropolitan New 
York area. Only unmarried high school graduates who 
were living with their families or in the same house- 
hold in which they had lived during their high school 
years were chosen. The girls selected had had at least 
one business course in high school and had completed 
at least one year of work and not more than two years of 
work in business offices. 

Since there were no established criteria of job adjust- 
ment which appeared appropriate to use with young 
office workers, the opinions of 15 directors and assistant 
directors of personnel were used to determine the cri- 
teria. The criteria items were: (1) Attitude toward 
cooperativeness of fellow workers; (2) Attitude toward 
how much confidence the supervisor had in the worker’s 
ability to do her job; (3) Ability to do the job (as evalu- 
ated by the supervisor); and (4) Expression of satis- 
faction with the job. 

The Chi-square technique was used to determme 
whether or not there were significant differences between 
the two groups that composed the sample. The 94 girls 
who ranked above the mean on the four criterion items 
were considered the better adjusted group, and the 102 
girls who ranked below the mean were considered the 
less well adjusted group. 


HOW THE CLASSROOM TEACHER CAN 
OBTAIN THE STUDY 


Copies of the study are available in Butler Library 
and Teachers College Library of Columbia University. 
Microfilm copies are available from University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The study represents the 
Ph.D. dissertation completed by Mary Ellen Oliverio in 
1954. 


Basic Business 
(Continued from page 30) 


mittee be used as the means of evaluating their work. 
This report should include the services and products 
that are getting some protection from the state legisla- 
ture, the methods of protection used, and recommenda- 
tions for improving the situation. 

Participation in a project of this kind will be educa- 
tional and stimulating to everyone in the class. They 
will gain a much better understanding of the consumer 
program in their own state. Try a unit of this nature 
in your basic business or consumer education class. 
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Yours... 


The most complete and modern text 
in the field ... Broad in scope... 
Specific in presentation 


RETAILING 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


Third Edition 
by G. Henry Richert 


A lively, constructive presentation of the American free- 
enterprise system. From the initial chapter, Careers in 
Retailing, to the final chapter, Personnel Management, a 
wealth ct know-how served up in fascinating style, imple- 
mented by a challenging program of activities. 


and... 
RETAILING PROBLEMS 


AND PROJECTS 
by Richert and Stoner 


A new text-workbook in which the student encounters every 
externai and internal store situation. For a laboratory course 
or as a textbook supplement. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 2, 501 Elm Street 
Chicago 6, 111 N. Canal Street Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Road 
San Francisco 4, 68 Post Street London E.C. 4, 95 Farrington St. 


General Clerical 
(Continued from page 29) 


Dictaphone: First give a series of three typewriting 
speed tests to determine speed attained by student. Pre- 
view spelling and punctuation of letters on disc. Prac- 
tice for accuracy and speed in transcribing. 

Duplicating Machines: Teach the difference between 
ditto masters and stencils; cutting masters and stencils; 
correcting errors; using the mimeoscope; using the 
duplicating machines; sorting, collating, and stapling. 

Filing: Emphasis is placed on alphabetic filing, as it 
is basic to all filing. 

Integrated Setup: The integrated part of the course 
comes in a simulated small business office where there is 
a flow of business as there would be in a regular office. 
Students are hired as clerks and progress to stenogra- 
pher-typist and then become secretaries. Here they learn 
the little ‘‘extras’’ that make the difference. This plan 
requires ingenuity and initiative to set it up, but the 
materials may be used again the next year if they are 
retained. 

This program has been used in our school for three 
years. It is popular with both students and business- 
men — the latter are finding for the first time that the 
high school turns out graduates who, without being ex- 
perts, are ready for office work. The rewards to be 
reaped from this type of program are most satisfying. 


Gregg Award Committee 


Helen Reynolds, Professor of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, has been elected chairman of the John Robert Gregg 
Award Administrative Committee for 1955, it was announced 
recently by Elvin S. Eyster, 1954 Chairman. 

Other members of the Administrative Committee are: Ber- 
nard Shilt, Buffalo; L. H. Diekroeger, St. Louis; Theodore 
Woodward, George Peabody College, Nashville; Albert C. 
Fries, University of Southern California, Los Angeles; and 
Jay Miller, Goldey Beacom School of Business, Wilmington. 

Nominations for the 1955 award are now being received, ac- 
cording to the new Chairman. The recipient of the award will 
be chosen on the basis of outstanding contributions to business 
education. Possible areas of achievement in which the recipient 
may have made contributions are as follows: (1) Contributions 
to teaching —theory, method, and classroom practice; (2) 
Contribution to business and industry, with definite implica- 
tions and significance for education; (3) Contributions to 
teaching methodology; (4) Writing contributions; (5) Origi- 
nal research or direction of research; (6) Organizational work 
(committees, associations, fraternities) ; (7) Administration of 
business education programs in high schools, colleges, or busi- 
ness schools; (8) Teacher education. - 

“All business teachers, administrators, and friends of busi- 
ness education are encouraged to submit nominations for the 
award,” Dr. Reynolds said. Those who wish to make nomina- 
tions should write for an official nomination blank to Dr. Helen 
Reynolds, School of Education, New York University, New 
York City. Recipients are selected by an independent Board 
of Selection comprised of five business educators. The final 
date on which nominations for the 1955 Award may be re- 
ceived to be considered is June 30, 1955. 
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REPORT OF COUNCIL 
MEETING 


The National Council for Business Edu- 
eation (UBEA Executive Board) held 
its mid-year meeting at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel in Chieago on February 25-26. 
Prior to the opening session, the group 
met with the UBEA Divisions in their 
annual convention and were present at 
the monthly luncheon of the Chicago Area 
Business Edueation Association, an affili- 
ate of UBEA. 

President Theodore Woodward presid- 
ed at the one and one-half day sessions 
which were attended by twenty represen- 
tatives—a full Council is composed of 
twenty-six members. 

At the first session the group heard re- 
ports from Fred C. Archer, chairman, 
UBEA-Smead Awards Committee; Vernal 
Carmichael, chairman, UBEA Publica- 
tions Committee; Paul Lomax, chairman, 
Committee for Development of National 
Unity in Business Education Organiza- 
tions; Vernon Payne, president, Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Associa- 
tion; Vernon Musselman, president, 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion; Eugene Kosy, past-president, West- 
ern Business Education Association; Her- 
man G. Enterline, president, UBEA Re- 
search Foundation; Gladys Peck, presi- 
dent, Administrators Division of UBEA; 
Robert S. Slaughter, president, U. S. 
Chapter, ISBE; Harry Huffman, presi- 
dent, NABTTI; John M. Trytten, chair- 
man, Committee on Coordination and 
Integration of Research in Business Edu- 
cation; Hamden L. Forkner, chairman, 
FBLA Board of Trustees; E. C. McGill, 
chairman, National Membership Commit- 
tee; Dorothy Travis, UBEA Liaison Offi- 
cer for Affiliated Associations; and Hollis 
Guy, UBEA Executive Director. 


Sneak Preview of the New IBM Film 


Among the highlights of the meeting 
was a sneak preview of the new IBM 
motion picture, “The Right Touch.” 
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Robert Gess, educational director for 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, expressed appreciation for the co- 
operation of the UBEA in assisting with 
the production of the film. President 
Woodward read a letter from Thelma 
Potter Boynton, UBEA’s representative, 
who spent several days as a technical ad- 
viser for the film. March 25 has been set 
as the date for showing the film to the 
press and radio reporters. The film will 
be premiered in the major cities during 
the month of April. After the premier, 
the film will be available for showing at 
the meetings of teachers, secretaries, office 
managers, FBLA chapters, and to other 
groups through arrangement with the local 
IBM office. 


Recommendations and Services 


Upon recomemndation of the Publica- 
tions Committee, the Council voted to co- 
operate with the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals in providing 
the editor and contributors for one of its 
1956 bulletins. This will be the second 
bulletin in which UBEA has presented 
the business education program to the 
principals. The Committee also recom- 
mended cooperation with Delta Pi Epsilon 
in publishing 100 research abstracts in 
the October, 1955, issue of THE NATIONAL 
EpucatioN QUARTERLY. The 
group also approved the publication of a 
special bulletin which will contain the 
proceedings of the 1955 International Eco- 
nomie Course. 

Considerable discussion was given to 
an evaluation of the UBEA program of 
activities and in developing plans for 
new areas of service to members. 

The group endorsed the objectives sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Developing 
National Unity in Business Education Or- 
ganizations and offered recommendations 
for the consideration of the committee. 

The next session of the Council is sched- 
uled to be held in Chicago at the Morri- 
son Hotel on July 3-4. 
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UBEA SUMMER MEETING 


President Theodore Woodward has an- 
nounced the appointment of Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, as 
chairman of the Planning Committee for 
the North Central Area Representative 
Assembly which will be held in Chicago 
on July 4. Other members who will as- 
sist with the planning are Ray Rupple, 
Mearl Guthrie, Lewis Toll, and Vernal 
Carmichael. Members of the local com- 
mittee are Wilbur S. Doak, Edith Sidney, 
and Robert Stickler. 


Schedule of Meetings 


The following tentative schedule has 
been arranged: 


9:30 a.m.—Registration of delegates of 
affiliated association and oth- 
er UBEA members. 


10:00 a.m.—Meeting of UBEA Represeri- 
tative Assembly. 

12:30 p.w.—Luncheon and address on a 
topic of major interest to 
business educators and their 
friends. 


Both the Representative Assembly and 
luncheon will be held at the Morrison Ho- 
tel in Chicago. Business teachers who will 
be in Chicago for the convention of the 
National Education Association are cor- 
dially invited to attend the Representa- 
tive Assembly and luncheon. They will 
also have an opportunity to participate in 
diseussion groups scheduled throughout 
the convention of the National Education 
Association. 

Reservations 


Reservations for room accommodations 
at the Morrison Hotel should be made on 
the special form provided on the Forum 
wrapper or which appeared in the Janu- 
ary, 1955, issue of the NEA JournaL. A 
few luncheon tickets will be available as 
late as 10:00 a.m. on July 4, however, it 
is advisable that persons who plan to 
attend this session secure their luncheon 
reservations through a member of the lo- 
cal committee or by returning to the 
Washington office the form provided to 
members. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


ISBE 


Dorothy Veon, head of the U.S. Chap- 
ter delegation to the International Eco- 
nomic Course in Sweden, has announced 
the following itinerary for chapter mem- 
bers who will participate in the 1955 
course : 

June 14—Sail aboard the S.S. Homeric of 
the Home Lines from Quebec, Canada. 
June 19—Arrive at Le Havre. Disembark 

and proceed by special boat train to Paris. 

Full sightseeing program of the city in- 

cluding Versailles. 

June 24—By express train to Geneva on 
Lake Leman. 

June 25—Sightseeing of the city. Free after- 
noon for boating. 

June 26—Via Montreux, Zweisimmen and 
Spiez to Interlaken. 

June 27—Free day. Optional excursion to 
the Jungfraujoch. 

June 28—Via Spiez and Brig to incompara- 
ble Zermatt. 

June 29—Free day in Zermatt. Optional trip 
to Gornergrat. 

June 30—Via Simplon Tunnel to beautiful 
Stresa on Lago Maggiore. 

July 1—Via Milan (visit, including the Ca- 
thedral, La Seala and the ‘‘ Last Supper’’ 
of da Vinci) to Venice. 

July 2—Sightseeing tour. Free afternoon. 
Optional trip to Lido. 

July 3—Leave by S.A.D. motor eoach via 
Cortina d’Ampezzo (site of 1956 Winter 
Olympics) to Bolzano in the heart of the 
Dolomites. 

July 4—Leave by S8.A.D. motor coach via 
Brenner Pass to Innsbruck. 

July 5—Sightseeing of the city. Free after- 
noon. 

July 6—Continue to Salzburg. 

July 7—Sightseeing of the city. Free after- 
noon. 

July 8—Continue to Munich, capital of Ba- 
varia. 

July 9—In Munich. Full sightseeing pro- 
gram including Hofbrauhaus, Deutsches 
Museum and Marienkirehe. Excursion to 
the Castle of Nymphenburg. 

July 11—Continue to Heidelberg on the 
Neckar. 

July 12—Sightseeing of the city, including 
the Castle and the University. Evening at 
a typical Studentenlokal. 

July 13—Proceed to Wiesbaden, a famous 
resort. 

July 14—Proceed to Wiesbaden-Biebrich to 
embark on the Rhine steamer to see the 
most picturesque part of the Rhine. Dis- 
embark in Coblenz and continue by rail to 
Bonn, birthplace of Beethoven. Visit his 
house. Bonn is the capital of Western 
Germany. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF UBEA PUBLICATIONS 


IF YOU ARE an Alert Teacher of Busi- 
ness Subjects .. . From the UBEA you 
have secured the following materials to 
help in your teaching: 


Business Education Forum. A down-to- 
earth magazine which features articles 
on the teaching of shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, general clerical, dis- 
tributive occupations, basic business, and 
other important areas of business educa- 
tion. Single copies $1.00. 


The National Business Education Quar- 
terly. Prepared especially for college 
and university teachers of business edu- 
eation and graduate students. Problems 
in administration, research, and business 
teacher education are featured. Single 
copies $1.00. 


FBLA Money-Making Projects. De- 
seribes more than one-hundred projects 
used for raising money by clubs in high 
schools and colleges. $1.50 a copy. 


Future Business Leaders of America 
Handbook. Gives technical information 
about FBLA; suggestions for organizing 
and operating a chapter; suggested proj- 
ects, programs, and ceremonies; state 
and national directories of chapters; 
answers many other questions about 
FBLA. $1.50 a eopy. 


July 15—Leave Bonn and continue to Co- 
logne (visit). Continue in the afternoon 
to Hamburg, largest port of Germany. 

July 16—Morning sightseeing tour of the 
Hamburg Port. Free Afternoon. 

July 17—Proceed to Copenhagen. 

July 18—Full sightseeing program in Co- 
penhagen. 

July 20—Fjord trip by steamer. Program 
to be announced later. 

July 22—Arrive Oslo. 

July 23—Sightseeing program in Oslo. 

July 24—By express train to Gothenburg. 
Special program arranged by the Svenska 
Samfundet foer Affarsutbildning in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. It begins on July 24 and 
ends August 7th after breakfast in Stock- 
holm. 

August 7—Leave Stockholm by plane for 
London. 

August 8—Full sightseeing program in Lon- 
don, including an excursion to Windsor 
and a play at a London theatre. 

August 12—Depart by air. 

The quota of twenty-five U. S. Chapter 
delegates has been filled. Application has 
been made for permission to send ten addi- 
tional representatives. 


Students Typewriting Tests. Material is 
included for both straight-copy tests and 
production test. These tests measure 
standards of attainment which place em- 
phasis on marketable productivity rather 
than certain accomplishments of speed 
goals. The tests provide for motivation 
in the classroom through a controlled 
plan of awards. Specimen tests (1 copy 
of each test and manual) $1 a set; 30 
copies of same test and manual, $2.10; 
discount on quantity purchases. 


National Business Entrance Tests. Pre- 
employment production tests designed to 
determine the presence or lack of skill 
ability in one or more of five basic office 
jobs—stenography, typewriting, machine 
ealeulation, bookkeeping, and general 
office clerical duties. Designed for both 
high school and college graduates. Re- 
quires about two hours for each test. The 
tests may be ordered individually for 
fifty cents each; a set of one each of the 
six tests $2.00; and quantities of 25 tests, 
assorted if desired, $5.00. Administrator’s 
Manual and Correction Manual are in- 
cluded. Proficiency certificates and scor- 
ing service are available only through 
Tests Centers. 


NABTTI Bulletins. The official publica- 
tion of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 
“Criteria for Certification” (#56), “Selec- 
tion and Recruitment of Business Teach- 
ers” (#58), and “Supervising Student 
Teachers” (#60) are among the recent 
publications. $1 a copy. 

Business Education Program in the Sec- 
ondary School. Describes the character- 
isties of a good business education pro- 
gram in terms of housing, equipment, 
and teaching aids; teachers; supervision ; 
selection, guidance, placement, and fol- 
low-up; extraclass activities; coordinated 
work experience; and effectiveness of 
teaching business subjects. It also tells 
what business edueation can contribute 
to general education, vocational compe- 
teney, and community relationships. $1 a 
copy. 
* * * 

Order the above materials from United 
Business Education Association, NEA. 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Individual dues are $5 including 
BustNEss Epvucation Forum and $7.50 in- 
cluding BusIness EpucaTion Forum and 
THE NationaL BusINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of ajfiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Business Educators’ Associa- 
n 


Arkansas Ed tion A jation, Busi- 
ness Education Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 

Colorado Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Florida Business Education Associa- 


on 
— Business Education Associa- 


on 

Greater Houston Business Education 
Association 

Idaho Business Education Association 

= Business Education Associa- 

on 

Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Iowa Business Teachers Association 

Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


tion 

— Business Education Associ- 
ation 

Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Minnesota Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Mississippi Business Education As- 
sociation 


Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District I and District IV 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Oregon Business Education Associa- 


tion 
Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 


sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

St. Louis Area Business Education 
Association 

South Carolina Business Education 
Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Virginia Business Education Associa- 


tion 

Washington (Eastern, Central, and 
Western) Business Education As- 
sociation 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Wisconsin Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Wyoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
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MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


Texas 


Faborn Etier, University of Texas, 
Austin, was elected president of the Texas 
Business Education Association at the an- 
nual fall meeting held in Fort Worth. 
Other officers of the association are Oli- 
dene L. MeDermand, Luther Burbank 
High School, San Antonio, vice presi- 
dent; Gladys Reeves, University of Hous- 
ton, secretary; Margaret H. Scott, Uni- 
versity High School, Waco, historian; 
and Evelyn Watkins, McCallam Junior- 
Senior High School, Austin, reporter. 
The editor of the state handbook is Ruth 
Anderson, North Texas State College, 
Denton. 


Colorado 


New and old executive boards of the 
Colorado Business Education Association 
meet in joint session at Colorado Wom- 
en’s College in Denver on January 22, to 
select the 1955 officers. 

Ramon P. Heimerl, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education at Greeley, was elected 
president after having served one term as 
vice president. F. Kendrick Bangs, Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder, was se- 
lected vice president and membership di- 
rector. Katharine MeIntyre of Pueblo 
College will continue as secretary-treas- 
urer for two more years. Cecil Puckett, 
School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Denver, retires as president but 
continues to serve on the executive board 
for another year. 

Other members of the executive board 
of the state group consist of the officers 
of the three regional divisions—eastern, 
southern, and western. The members of 
the Eastern Division are Grace Bumpus, 
University of Denver, president; Marjorie 
Brueggeman, Arvada High School, vice 
president; Theodore Guttadore, Aurora 
High School, secretary-treasurer; and 
Louise Bergner, Arvada High School, 
past president. 

Officers of the Southern Division are 
Goldie Perkins, Canon City High School, 
president; William Waltman, Centennial, 
Pueblo, secretary-treasurer; and Amalia 


Meadows, Pueblo County High School, 
past president. 

Western Division officers are Roy 
Smith, Telluride High School, president; 
and Lucie Van Den Berg, Crawford High 
School, past president. 

The state association in cooperation 
with the Colorado Business Education 
Forum is sponsoring a state-wide meeting 
on April 16 featuring a discussion of the 
common problems of teaching business 
subjects in high school. 


Nebraska 


The Nebraska Business Education As- 
sociation is planning its annual meeting 
for April 16 in Omaha. Guest speakers 
are Vernon Musselman, University of 
Kentucky, and Harmon Wilson, editor of 
THE BaLance SHEET. Mr. Wilson will 
speak on “New Horizons in Business Edu- 
cation” and the title of Dr. Musselman’s 
address is “New Developments in Gen- 
eral Business.” 

Officers of the group are Wayne House, 
University of Nebraska, president; E. P. 
Baruth, McCook Junior College, first vice- 
president; C. E. Thompson, North Platte 
High School, second vice-president; Leora 
Washburn, treasurer; Alma Howdeshell, 
corresponding secretary; and Mary For- 
ney, Gering, recording secretary. 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Hulda Erath, News Editor 


North Carolina 


The North Carolina Business Education 
Association held its annual convention at 
the George Vanderbilt Hotel in Asheville 
on March 25. William P. Warren of Can- 
dler High School, president of the asso- 
ciation, served as program chairman. The 
group was fortunate to have Gladys Peck, 
Louisiana State Supervisor of Business 
Education, as guest speaker. Miss Peck 
chose for her topic, “Trends in Business 
Education.” 

The following persons have been elect- 
ed to serve as chairman, vice chairman, 
and secretary in their respective districts 
for 1955: Western District—Ruby Hud- 
son Cox, Evaline Rasdall, Mrs. E. G. 
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IN ACTION 


Crawford; South Piedmont District—Mrs. 
Allen Bandy, Mrs. Gabriel Sigmon; 
Northeastern District — Dorothy Bonner, 
Norman Cameron, Ann Bynum; North- 
western District—Bert Lyons, Ruth Ford, 
Colene Bolick; North Central District— 
Martha Richardson, Grace Vickery, Mrs. 
J. C. Pike; South Eastern District— 
Frances Daniels, Kathryn Gabbard, Kath- 
erine Brown. 


Kentucky 


The officers of the Kentucky Business 
Education Association are moving for- 
ward in their cooperative efforts with the 
State Department of Education for secur- 
ing supervisory services in Kentucky. Al- 
ready, one cooperative workshop has been 
planned. It will be held in March, at Mur- 
ray, Kentucky, for the business teachers 
in the extreme western counties of Ken- 
tucky. The purpose of the workshop is to 
initiate and develop a new handbook for 
business teachers in Kentucky. In addi- 
tion to the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the KBEA, the Business Edu- 
cation Department of Murray State Col- 
lege and the officers of the First District 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
are cooperating in this project. 

Plans are also being made now for two 
workshops to be held next fall—central 
and eastern. 

The first published report, as a result 
of this new effort in cooperation between 
the KBEA and the State Department of 
Education, is already off the press. It 
consists of a directory of the high school 
business teachers in Kentucky and was 
distributed early in January. The second 
publication, a list of teaching materials 
for business teachers, has been completed 
and is to be released soon. 


Alabama 


“Business Education Services for 
Teachers” was the theme of the mid-win- 
ter workshop held by the Alabama Busi- 
ness Education Association, February 11- 
12, on the Campus of Livingston State 
Teachers College. Z. S. Dickerson was 
program chairman; Lucille Lundy served 
as chairman of local arrangements. 

Mary George Lamar, president of the 
association, presided over the evening 
meeting. D. B. Culp, president of Liv- 
ingston State Teachers College, brought 
greetings to the group. 

The morning session provided an op- 
portunity, through discussion groups, for 
members to decide upon needed services 
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for business education teachers. Frank M. 
Herndon, Mississippi State Teachers 
College, acted as leader and consultant. 


WESTERN REGION 


Idaho 


“Developing an Employable Personal- 
ity,” is the topie chosen by Madeline 8. 
Strony for her talk at the dinner meeting 
of the Idaho Business Education Associa- 
tion. The dinner will be held at Hotel 
Boise in Boise on April 22. 

On April 23, workshop sessions have 
been planned at which Mrs. Strony will 
diseuss problems in business education. 
Chairmen for these sessions are (Mrs.) 
Billie Caine, IBEA secretary-treasurer, 
Grangeville High School; Bill Henrie, 
UBEA State Chairman and IBEA 5th 
District Chairman, Snake River High 
School; Marion Rycraft, Nampa Senior 
High School; and Clisby Edlefsen, IBEA 
president-elect, Boise Junior College. 


EASTERN REGION 


Pennsylvania 


“Business Education Challenges Today” 
is the theme chosen for the Greensburg 
Conference. At the opening session, James 
Meehan, Hunter College, New York City, 
will give the keynote address, “Attaining 
Goals in Business Education.” A series 
of section meetings and a luncheon session 
will complete the full program. Eugene 
Bertin, assistant executive secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, will be the speaker. Of special 
interest will be the presentation of the 
plaque by the association to a recognized 
leader of business education in Western 
Pennsylvania. This year’s award will be 
given to Margaret Ely, professor and 
head of the Department of Secretarial 
Studies, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The program chairman for the 
Greensburg conference is Virginia Lewis, 
Brownsville High School. The arrange- 
ments chairman is Steven Shuster, 
Greensburg High School. 


Eastern Section 


The Eastern Section of the Pennsyl- 
vania Business Educators’ Association 


will hold its annual meeting at Blooms- 
burg State Teachers College on April 30. 
The theme is “The Next Twenty-Five 
Years in Business Education in Pennsyl- 
vania.” A series of sectional meetings will 
occupy the first part of the morning ses- 
sion. Following these meetings, there will 
be a general session at which time Les 
Giblin, author of “Salescraft Handbook” 
and “Clerkeraft,” will be the guest speak- 
er. At the luncheon session, Harvey And- 
russ, president, Bloomsburg State Teach- 
ers College, will be honored when he is 
presented the plaque recognizing him as 
an outstanding leader of business educa- 
tion in Eastern Pennsylvania. William I. 
Reid, is the program chairman. Clayton 
H. Hinkel is chairman of the committee 
on arrangements. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Eastern Ohio 


The Eastern Ohio Business Education 
Section met in Zanesville for its annual 
luncheon session on October 29. Presi- 
dent Edith Given presided over the busi- 
ness meeting. 

Dorothy Miller introduced two Zanes- 
ville High School pupils who presented a 
pantomime entitled “Take a Letter, Miss 
Smith.” Madeline Strony, educational di- 
rector, Gregg Publishing Division of Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, spoke on 
“Streamlining Secretarial Training.” Mrs. 
Strony emphasized the following points: 
Business teachers should not insist on 
memorization of shorthand rules; should 
resist the temptation of having students 
write dictionary outlines; should not over- 
stress accuracy when forcing speed; 
should not overemphasize phrasing; 
should make haste slowly in the begin- 
ning; should teach pupils to follow in- 
structions; and should teach pupils cor- 
rect telephone technique. 

Pat Newman of the Columbus office of 
the Ohio Bell ‘Telephone Company dem- 
onstrated the right and wrong ways of 
handling a telephone call. 

The following officers were elected for 
1955: President, Mrs. Jack M. Hammett, 
Bartlett High School, Washington Coun- 
ty; vice president, Byron Steen, Caldwell 
High School; and secretary-treasurer, 
Susan Marsch, Marietta High School. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


A Radio Script For FBLA Chapter Programs 


Contributed by Virginia State Chapter, Future Business 
Leaders of America 


THE SCRIPT presented below was prepared by Arthur Mintz 
for the Virginia State Chapter of the Future Business Leaders 
of America as a service to local chapters. It is suggested for 
use as (1) a radio program, (2) an assembly program, or 
(3) for special meetings. Consultant for the script was Miss 
Marguerite Crumley, Virginia State FBLA Adviser, and 
Assistant Supervisor of Business Education for the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. 

The narrative was adapted from a new book “The Wonder- 
ful Writing Machine” by Bruce Bliven, Jr. Upon reading this 
and the two companion scripts, Mr. Bliven said, “. . . I con- 
gratulate Miss Crumley and Mr. Mintz for the fine job they 
have done. I got a big kick out of the scripts and, although 
I may be prejudiced, I should think they’d make a hit when 
the Future Business Leaders of America broadcast them... 
thanks again for your interest—and especially for doing such 
a first-rate job.” 

Both the author, Mr. Bliven, and the publisher, Random 
House, Incorporated, have graciously consented to the use 
of this material by FBLA chapters throughout America. 

At the beginning or end of the program chapters using the 
seript must (1) identify the chapter charter number and name 
of school, (2) recognize the author and publisher of the book, 
“The Wonderful Writing Machine,” and (3) the writer of the 
script. Music rights must be cleared by the local chapter 
since the National FBLA organization does not accept the 
responsibility for contracts negotiated by the various local 
chapters. 


Future Business Leaders of America 
Present 


“THE WONDERFUL WRITING MACHINE” 


Script by 
ARTHUR MINTZ 


Cast: (In order of appearance). 

Mr. JOHNSON, the announcer Mr. Tass, the typewriter salesman 

Mr. PLATEN, the technician Miss KEys, a secretary 

Dr. Locks, the historian THE PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
REPORTER and COMEDIAN 

Set: A Radio Station. A single microphone may be used or a 
panel style arrangement with three to five table microphones 
may be preferred. For school programs, a glass window to the 
control room and a large clock should be added to the set. 

Sound: Three or more rapid typists should be seated at typewriters 
which have marginal stops set at 10 and 60. Note—the typists 
should observe rules concerning posture and the like. 

Music: ‘‘The Song of the Typewriter’’ or other appropriate 
orchestration. Note—Clear with the manager of the local radio 
station or the director of music for copyright infringement of 
any music selected. 


APRIL, 1955 


(Introductory music. Music Down under narrative 
and then fade out.) 

Mr. JoHNson: Good evening. This is Bill Johnson, your 
“backgrounds” reporter, ready to bring you the background 
of another aspect of modern living. The purpose of this 
program is to give you a new look at the things you take for 
granted so that, through better understanding, you will become 
more appreciative of the world in which you live. 

Our subject for today is “The Wonderful Writing Machine.” 
(Sound of many typewriters. Down under narrative and fade 
out.) Practically everyone owns a typewriter—or has rented 
one—or has used one at one time or another. At any rate, we 
all know what a typewriter looks like and what it is supposed 
to accomplish. Now let’s find out how the typewriter got to 
look the way it does, and exactly what makes it click. 

To start off, we will make use of the services of Mr. Platen, 
a technician in one of our typewriter factories. Mr. Platen, 
would you please tell us a few facts about our present-day 
typewriters. 

Mr. Puaten: Be glad to, Mr. Johnson. (Clears his throat.) 
In the first place, a typewriter has more than two thousand 
separate parts—some of them machined to tolerances of within 
seven-tenths of a thousandth of an inch. The parts are 
assembled almost entirely by hand. This assembly involves 
something in the neighborhood of five theusand distinct oper- 
ations. Almost all the working parts of a typewriter require 
precision setting and are set, in the factory, by the expenditure 
of hours of skilled craftsmen’s time. The typewriter makes 
almost any other familiar gadget of our lives look absurdly 
simple and yet, with just a little effort, the typewriter is 
among the most reliable machines we can buy. 

Mr. JoHNSON: Thank you, Mr. Platen. 

Mr. PLatEN: (Continuing) There are countless styles of 
type that can be ordered from any typewriter company. In 
addition to pica and elite... 

Mr. Jonnson: (Trying to interrupt, but without success.) 
Mr. Platen! 

Mr. PLaTEN: (Continuing) ... there are ampli, Century, 
Gothic, Mierotype, Monoface, Executive, Script, Vogue... 

Mr. Jounson: Mr. Platen!!! 

Mr. PuateN: (Finally awaking) Yes? 

Mr. JonHnson: Thank you, Mr. Platen. 

Mr. Puaten: (Realizing that his services are being dispensed 
with.) Oh? (Then, pleasantly) Thank you. 

Mr. JoHnson: And now, after that illuminating treatise by 
Mr. Platen, I think a visit with our typewriter historian, Dr. 
Locke, would be in order. So without any more delay, I switch 
you to Dr. Locke. 

Dr. Locke: Thank you, Mr. Johnson. (Rustle of papers) 
To begin with, I wonder how many of you realize that a little 
over a hundred years ago there was no machine that could be 
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IN ACTION 


used by the ordinary person for writing. There was only 
longhand—a slow process—the longhand speed record being 
thirty words a minute. 

Most people now agree that it was a prominent English 
engineer, Henry Mill, who first thought up the basic idea for 
a typewriter. But they don’t all agree. The Germans claim 
that the typewriter was invented by a German, the French say 
that it was invented by a Frenchman, and the Italians say 
that it was invented by an Italian. Since there’s no real point 
in arguing that a United States citizen originated the type- 
writer idea, we might just as well admit that Mill was first, 
and be thankful that it was invented. 

The first American typewriter was invented by William 
Austin Burt, of Michigan, in 1829. Inventing the typewriter 
was a minor achievement, as he saw it. He was busy, at the 
time, with a whole lot of other projects. He had more paper 
work than he could manage. So he simply invented a type- 
writer casually, to save himself time. 

Burt got himself an assortment of type which he took home 
to his workshop and used to build the first model of what he 
called a “typographer.” It was a heavy, boxlike affair, made 
almost entirely of wood. Its principle was like that of the 
familiar toy typewriter; the type was mounted on a rotating, 
semicircular frame, not on individual type bars, and the idea 
was to move the wheel around until the desired letter came to 
the printing point. Then it was pressed down against the 
paper with a lever. The typographer wrote on a long strip 
of paper and, after you typed a full page, you tore off the 
sheet, like a paper towel. 

All things considered, the typographer did good work, 
especially after you had the hang of it. The print was neat 
and legible. From Burt’s point of view, it had just one serious 
flaw; writing with the typographer was slightly slower than 
writing with a pen. 

The story is a little sad at this point. Since there was no 
one who wanted to buy the rights to the typographer, Burt 
got nothing for his work except a lot of out-of-pocket expenses. 

After Burt’s typographer had been patented, the typewriter 
idea began popping out all over. 

The materials for typewriter inventing were widely dis- 
tributed: cast type, clockworks, brass, copper, and machine 
tools. All that was needed was some ingenious fellow to put 
them all together. 

Typewriter inventions came thick and fast. In 1833 a 
Frenchman, Mr. Dujardin, invented a typewriter that looked 
like a piano. In 1840 Jaan Jaackson, a Russian, invented a 
typewriter that looked like a permanent-wave machine. And 
in 1857 Dr. Samuel Francis of New York patented a writing 
machine that had the size, shape, and general appearance of 
an accordian. 

The fifty-second man to invent the typewriter was Christo- 
pher Latham Sholes of Milwaukee. Most encyclopedias refer 
to him as the typewriter’s “father,” which is fitting enough 
despite the crowd that was there ahead of him. Shole’s was 
the first practical commercial machine. 

Sholes and half a dozen friends spent their spare time 
inventing things; they were tinkerers whose hobby was 
carpentry and shop work. One day they came across an 
article which had been published in “Scientifie American” 
about unsuccessful efforts to perfect a writing machine. They 
decided to try their hand at it. They all worked on it together. 
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One night, when a bad cough kept Sholes awake, he thought 
of something. One might cut the type face on the side of a 
short bar, and make it strike up against a piece of paper held 
underneath a round glass dise, in approximately the manner 
of a piano’s hammer striking from below against the strings. 
Next day he told the others about it, and they incorporated the 
idea into their machine. 

The first completed model printed only one letter, a “W”; 
but it worked, and this encouraged them to go on until they 
had a machine that printed the entire alphabet, punctuation 
marks, and the numerals from two to nine. 

A small party was given to celebrate, and Sholes sat down 
at his machine and wrote his name: “C. LATHAM SHOLES, 
SEPT. 1867.” 

A reporter who was present was so impressed that he wrote 
in his paper: 


REPORTER : 
“They let the funny thing go, and by jingo! 
It prints the lingo of a red flamingo, 
A Greek or gringo, a monk or mingo, 
Great Dane or dingo. 


Dr. Locke: (Continuing) At first they called their inven- 
tion “The Machine.” Then they tried “The Writing Machine” 
and “The Printing Machine.” Finally, Sholes thought of 
“The Type-Writer.” This name caught on, and that’s what 
it’s been called ever since. 

Sholes started making one typewriter after another, prac- 
tically without interruption, sixteen hours a day, for the next 
six years. By the end of that time he had perfected his 
machine to the point where what had begun by looking like 
a large complicated mousetrap, now appeared to be a 
typewriter. 

But it was expensive to build patent models, and no one 
wanted to put up the money that was needed. To get people 
to finance his work, Sholes kept selling interests in his 
invention. In fact, he sold so many interests that there was 
practically nothing left for himself. When he finally sold 
out lock, stock, and barrel to a Mr. Densmore and a Mr. Yost, 
he got absurdly little for all his work. 

And that is the story of how the typewriter was invented 
and the men who invented it. 

Now back to the studio and Mr. Johnson. 


Mr. JoHNSON: Thank you, Dr. Locke. You did an excellent 
job of summarizing the early beginnings of the typewriter for 
us. 

To continue with the story, we'll turn our microphone over 
to Mr. Tabb, a typewriter salesman. 


Mr. Tass: Well, Mr. Densmore and Mr. Yost, the team 
that bought Mr. Sholes’ invention from him, set out to sell 
the typewriter idea with an enthusiasm that would have done 
credit to some of us high-pressure boys. 

They spent much time in Washington, D. C., hoping to 
persuade the government to adopt the Type-Writer as official 
equipment. Now, quite a few officials were friendly, and some 
spoke in a complimentary manner about the machine; but 
adoption was out of the question. Every agency was bound 
by miles of red tape prescribing in exact detail what records 
were to be kept and how they were to be kept. And nowhere 
was there a word about typewritten matter. 
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Next, Mr. Densmore and Mr. Yost tried selling the machine 
to Remington, a company that was making guns, sewing 
machines, and farm machinery. This time the deal went 
through. A contract was signed on March 1, 1873, in which 
Remington agreed to set apart an entire wing of the plant 
for the Type-Writer production. 

Now, let me take time out for a minute and tell you an old 
joke. There was a Maine fisherman who painted pictures of 
boats. One day he was asked to paint a portrait. He didn’t 
think much of the idea. But the prospective sitter kept insist- 
ing . . . until finally the fisherman agreed. “But don’t be 
surprised,” he warned, “if it comes out looking a lot like a 
boat !” 

Well, the Remington mechanics were sewing-machine men. 
They had been sewing-machine men for years. They liked 
sewing machines. So the first Remington Type-Writer came 
out looking a lot like a sewing machine, with a foot-treadle 
carriage return of sewing-machine design and bright flowers 
stenciled on its black metal front and sides. 


Well, the typewriter had been invented; and it worked; 
and it was in production. But for some reason, nobody seemed 
to want one. People didn’t seem to care whether they owned 
a typewriter or not. 

Some people felt that the use of the typewriter for corres- 
pondence was insulting, confusing, or both. One man used 
the typewriter to write to a hotel for a reservation. When he 
got to the desk of the hotel on the specified day, he found 
that he had no room. He protested that he had written long 
in advance. A light dawned on the clerk’s face. Yes, he had 
received the request, but he hadn’t been able to figure out 
why a guest would go to all the trouble of having an ordinary 
letter printed, so he had assumed it was some sort of advertis- 
ing stunt and had thrown the letter into the wastebasket. 


People who received typewritten bills were offended because 
they thought the creditor had gone to the printers and set 
it up like a handbill. 

Typewritten love letters also caused troubles. A girl who 
received such a letter usually felt that her privacy had been 
invaded. She couldn’t believe that any man was smart enough 
to run such a machine without a professional operator’s help; 
so the typewritten letter must have been transcribed by a 
third person! 

In 1881 the Central Branch of the YWCA in New York 
City started to teach eight young ladies to typewrite; and 
that turned the tide. Before long, the YWCA couldn’t accom- 
modate all the girls who wanted to be typists. The classes 
grew in size, multiplied, and spread to all parts of the 
country. 

The Remington Company caught the idea and began opening 
schools of its own as fast as it could. Private typewriting 
schools began opening on all sides. Business firms clamored 
for more and more typists, for more and more typewriters. 
Ladies who operated Type-Writers were quickly nicknamed 
“typewriters.” They didn’t care much for the word. The 
double meaning was manna for all wits, cards, and stage 
comedians for it was almost impossible to mention the word 
in a leering tone without getting a laugh. 


ComEpIAN: (In Leering Voice) I saw you and your queen 
walking down Main Street last night. “Oh, that wasn’t my 
queen. That was my typewriter.” (Laughter) 
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Mr. Tass: (Continuing) In the year 1881 there was a sort 
of typewriter revolution. The typewriter arrived. It proved 
to the world that it was better for writing than anything that 
had ever gone before. Typewriter sales went sky high. And 
from then on, year after year, typewriter sales records were 
broken with a monotonous regularity. 

By today’s standards, of course, the typewriters of the 
1880’s were still erude. Take the striking point, for instance. 
The printing was out of sight, directly beneath the main 
roller, and the operator couldn’t see the line she was working 
on. 

In 1899 the Underwood family went into competition with 
Remington by coming out with a visible-print design. People 
liked the idea of being able to see what they were writing, 
and they began to buy Underwoods. Then, four talented 
brothers also came out with a visible-print typewriter, which 
they called the L. C. Smith and Brothers Typewriter; L. C. 
getting top billing because he was the oldest! 

When the Smith Brothers hopped aboard the visible-print 
bandwagon, they wanted the world to know about it. Their 
plant in Syracuse adjoined the New York Central tracks, 
and they put up eighteen big billboards along their property 
to catch the train passengers’ attention. The signs carried 
slogans like, “Writing in Sight Is in Line with Progress,” and 
“You Are Right Side Up; Why Write Upside Down?” The 
passengers who had never heard of the visibility problem must 
have been troubled by these signs, especially those passengers 
who thought that L. C. Smith and Brothers were cough-drop 
manufacturers. 

In 1906 the Royal people entered the market with a type- 
writer that had twenty-one new improvements. Soon all the 
other companies had adopted and modified the improvements. 

In 1933 International Business Machines Corporation came 
out with a typewriter that ran by electricity. Of course, all 
the other companies soon came out with electric typewriters. 

And that’s how the picture stands today. The “Big Five” 
in the typewriter industry, Royal, Remington, Underwood, 
L. C. Smith, and IBM; all five of them are out to capture 
the typewriter trade and are putting out one new model after 
another. Each new model incorporates something different, an 
advance over all previous typewriters. 

What will the typewriter of the future look like? It probably 
will be some kind of electric typewriter; but it’s too early 
to predict even that yet. You see, it’s not only the efficiency 
and quality of the typewriter that count; there’s also the 
“taste” factor. 

To give you an idea of what I mean, I left an electric 
typewriter with a typist called Miss Keyes the other day. This 
is what she said to me the next time I came to call. 


Miss Keyes: You know, Mr. Tabb, I’m used to that old 
typewriter. I don’t know about these electrics! It feels like a 
monster that has a will of its own. After my first few hundred 
words, my paper was full of extra letters and spaces that 
seemed to have written themselves without my by-your-leave. 

But don’t take the typewriter back yet! I’ll keep experiment- 
ing with it and I'll let you know. 

I'll tell you one thing, ’though. I wish the typewriter were 
green; it would match the walls! (Fade in. End music, softly.) 


Mr. Tass: And that’s the way it goes. The final verdict 
isn’t in by a long shot. And when it comes, make no mistake 
about it, it will be delivered by the Miss Keyes, the typists of 
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the country. Because no matter what decisions the boss makes 
about business matters, it is the typist who decides which 
machine will go on her desk. Yes, she decides which machines 
will be bought and, therefore, which machines the companies 
will build. 

And if she took it into her head that she really wanted it, 
we would soon have typewriters that were purple . . . with 
ermine keys . . . and tassels. But fortunately, she would 
never want something like that! Or would she? (Music up. 
Music down for final narration.) 

ProcraM Director: You have just heard “The Wonderful 
Writing Machine,” another program in the series of “back- 
grounds.” Listen in again when we will present the next 
program in this series, “The Girl Behind the Writing Machine ;” 
the story of the girl who writes the correspondence of the 
business world—and how she got there. 

This program was presented as a public service by Station 
~ ———— and members of the Future Business Leaders of 
America, Chapter Number at School. 

The narrative by Bruce Bliven, Jr. was adapted by Arthur 
Mintz from the book, “The Wonderful Writing Machine.” 
Members of the Chapter gratefully acknowledge the permission 
of the author and the publisher, Randon House, Incorporated, 
for use of the material used in today’s seript. (Music up. 
Music ends and out.) 


Modern Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 28) 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 
5, New York 
AUTOMOBILES, a detailed report on the progress of automobile 
manufacturers during the last few years. 
Bus Transportation. Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 
815, Chicago 90, Illinois 
WAYSIDE WoNnDERS ALONG AMERICA’S HIGHWAYS, a pamphlet 
of illustrations showing what can be seen when traveling on a 
Greyhound bus. 
Air Transportation. The Air Transport Association of America, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, Northwest, Washington 5, D. C. 
Alm TRANSPORT FACTS AND FIGURES, a study of the develop- 
ment and progress made by certified airlines in the United 
States down through the years. 
American Airlines, Inc., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York 
PROGRESS REPORT FOR 1953 contains facts and figures about the 
airlines that all potential passengers would be interested in. 
AIRCONOMY PLAN, a booklet showing how air transportation 
, can be used in relation to business—to speed the movement of 
personnel, products, and correspondence—all at a great sav- 
ings to business. 
PrRooF OF PERFORMANCE shows the swift and impressive growth 
of local airline service. 
Eastern Air Lines, Airlines Terminal, Park Avenue & 42nd 
Street, New York, New York 
THE MarTIN Star, a booklet containing two articles reprinted 
from the magazine of the same name—the first about one of 
the best-known aviation executives, Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer; the second, about the world’s most advanced twin- 
engine airliner, the Silver Falcon. 
Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison Avenue, New York, New 
York 
TIME AND PLACE, AVIATION FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, a kit con- 
taining an up-to-date list of periodicals and textbooks avail- 
able to teachers and pupils on the secondary as well as college 
level. Also included are a group of supplementary articles and 
charts which have not yet been made a part of most text- 
books because of the rapid progress made in aviation. 
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United Air Lines, School & College Service Field Office, 35 E. 
Morroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

List oF FREE AVIATION EDUCATION MATERIALS AND SERVICES, 
1953-54, list of booklets, leaflets, slidefilms, motion picture 
films, and bulletin board materials which can be obtained free 
of charge to supplement a study of aviation. Several of the 
booklets accompany slidefilms or motion picture films which 
may be used separately or in connection with the films pre- 
pared by the company. 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

CAVALCADE OF ExXpRESS, the story of the development of the 
Railway Express, showing how one man’s idea has grown into 
a mighty business. 

Automobile Transportation. Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, New Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 

AUTOMOBILE FACTS AND FIGURES, a detailed report containing 
charts and tables showing the development in many phases of 
the automobile industry during the last few years, such as, 
factory sales and production, automotive taxes, highway 
finance, vacation travel, safety, and registrations, just to men- 
tion a few. 

A Car-TRAVELING PEOPLE, a study of how the automobile has 
changed the life of Americans—the social effects of the 
automobile. Contains a bibliography of supplementary ma- 
terials. 

A CHRONICLE OF THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA, a 
booklet showing the history of the automobile industry. Con- 
tains pictures of automobiles from the year 1893 up to the 
present time plus data explaining each. 

CONTRIBUTION OF MoTOR VEHICLES TO INDUSTRY—FARM—AND 
Home, a booklet tracing the development of the automotive 
industry, showing how motor-vehicle production and operation 
has helped to create new businesses and improve the operating 
efficiency of all industry; how it has increased the farmer’s 
productive capacity; and how it has brought the better things 
of life to American families and homes. 

GROWTH OF THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY, Evolution of Our Na- 
tional and Family Income series, a statement tracing the 
progress made by the automobile industry down through the 
years. 

PEOPLE AND ProFirs, Evolution of Our National and Family 
Ineome series, a statement showing how the automoble in- 
dustry has affected the people in America. 

THEY SUCCEEDED—So Can You, a statement tracing the lives of 
a few of the outstanding people connected with the automobile 
industry who were considered successful. Gives suggestions 
for obtaining success. 

AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY SERVICES, a brief statement listing the 
associations which are endeavoring to solve the accident prob- 
lem on the highways, and describing their objectives and 
activities. 

WHat Ir Takes TO MAKE Your Car, a booklet describing the 
many steps followed in the manufacture of an automobile, 
starting with the raw materials and ending with the finished 
product. 

EVOLUTION OF OUR NATIONAL & FAMILY INCOME charts tracing 
the development of the automotive industry, showing the 
different phases of the growth of the industry. 

Ford Motor Company, 300C Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 

Forp Motor CoMpany, a report giving the complete history 
of the Ford Motor Company, including historic dates and 
events, a biography of Henry Ford, creation and production, 
organization and the like. ; 

THE HUMAN BrIDGE, a booklet showing photographs taken from 
the 16 mm color motion picture of the same name giving the 
human aspect of the automobile industry. 

MorTIon PicTuRES FROM ForD Motor CoMPaANny, a booklet giv- 
“ing a complete list of films that have been made available on 
a rental-free loan basis or may be purchased. 

General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

We DRIVERS, a series of brief discussions on driving, dedicated 
to the safety, comfort and pleasure of the motoring public. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Summer Session June 24-August 19 


Summer Session Preview .. 


Graduate Program in Business Education 


Complete offering of courses in business education, 
commerce, and education 


BUSINESS EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
July 27, 28, 29 iy 


For detailed information, write 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER TERM 


Summer Session 
1955 July 11 to August 20 


Intersession 
May 31 to July 9 


BUSINESS EDUCATION courses available 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


INTERSESSION: School-Business-Community Cooperation 
(June 20 to July 8). 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 


Tour SURVEY TOUR OF EUROPE 


Norway 


SUMMER SESSION: Improvement of Instruction in Trans- 
cription, Social-Business Subjects, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and 
Office Machines; Demonstration Class in Elementary Type- 
writing; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Meas- 


urement in Business Education; Seminar in Business Education. Suede For teachers of business, economics, social 

Denmark studies, distributive education, home eco- 

BOTH SESSIONS: Subject matter courses in Accounting, Ad- 

elgium cation particularly; also students of inter- 

vertising and Marketing, Economics, English, Geography, Gov- rps aided affairs aa trainees for overseas 
ernment, Commercial Law, Management, Mathematics and Germany and world business opportunities. 

Statistics, Shorthand and Typewriting. Switzerland Emphasis on friendly personal confer- 


Italy ences with business and civic leaders over- 


: ; France seas, plus special tourist advantages. 
Gocd selection of graduate courses available. England College credit of 6 units may be earned 
Optional and applied toward graduate degrees. 

Annual Conference on Business Education—August 3. pe Study optional. 
Scotland Write for folder C2 to: 

For Bulletin and information, address: lreland . . 

Director, School of World Business 
SU ER TERM OFFICE Portugal San Francisco State College 


685 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts San Francisco 27, California 


Attend the 


University of Denver 


1955 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 20 to August 19 


featuring short courses of value to Busi- 
ness Teachers in 2, 4, 6 and 9 week com- 
binations. Business Education authorities 
will participate in all programs. 


Where Spring spends the Summer .. . 


Unit Courses in 


Business Education 
June 13 to July 8 


_ 


. Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting (using 
electric typewriters) 
June 13-17 


. Improvement of In- 
struction in Office 
Machines Practice 
June 20-July 1 


one to four weeks 
two to eight credits 


N 


1. DR. FRED WINGER 


> 


. Methods of Teaching 
Office Practice 
June 27-July 1 

- Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Tran- 
scription July 5-8 


Other courses in 
Business Administration 


1&2. STELLA WILLINS (June 20) 
2. LOIS CORBEIL 
2. ALVHILD MARTINSON 
3. DR. JAMES MEEHAN 
4. MRS. MADELINE STRONY 
MRS. BRENDA F. WILSON 


Also enjoy Rocky Mountain recreation, 
including MSU’s new Glacier Ice Rink 


Enjoy fishing, riding, hiking, picnicking 
and other mountain recreational opportu- 
nities in the nearby Colorado Rockies. 


Send Coupon for full information! 


and Education 

for all-year skating. | Dr. EARL G. NICKS, Chairman 1 
Dept. of Business Education 

MONTANA in the heart of the Rockies I Rm. A — 366 Business Education Building I 
STATE University of Denver, Denver 2, Colorado 
UNIVERSITY Glacier and Yellowstone I Nome. I 
Missoula, Montana national parks Address__- 
address inquiries to: Mrs. Brenda Wilson at the University l City. State i 
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The United Business Education Association 


deserves the active support of all business 


teachers in its program to. 
Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The association provides for a 
Representative Assembly composed of delegates from the affiliated as- 
sociations. Any member of UBEA may attend the annual meeting of 
the assembly, but only delegates have voting privileges. Forty-eight dis- 
trict, state, and local associations of business teachers are affiliated with 


FEATURED IN 
(UBEA) — UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) is the governing body. It is composed of three board members 
Oct. Shorthand representing each of the five regions, the presidents of the four UBEA 
nn Divisions, the presidents of the unified regional organizations, and the 
Nov. Typewriting UBEA officers. 


Dec. Bookkeeping 
“ UBEA has four divisions—Research Foundation; Administrators 


Jan. Teaching Aids Division; National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
Feb. General Clerical tions; and the U. S. Chapter, International Society for Business Edu- 

and Machines cation. The Divisions elect their own officers, hold conventions, and 
work on problems in their respective areas of interest. Members of 


Mar. Basic Business the Divisions are also known as comprehensive members of UBEA. 
aye. -sentcn UBEA sponsors more than 1000 local chapters of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America, the national youth organization for students 
May Cooperatien with in colleges and secondary schools enrolled in business subjects. 
Business 


UBEA owns and publishes the Business Education (UBEA) Forum 
and The National Business Education Quarterly. The twenty-four 
Forum and Quarterly editors, each a specialist in his field, provide 
the readers with down-to-earth teaching materials. 


< UBEA cooperates with other professional associations, organiza- 
; 5 a? we tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in projects which con- 
tribute to better business education. 


UBEA provides a testing program in business subjects—the Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests, published and administered by the 
UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests, and the Students Typewriting 
Tests which are published independently by the UBEA. 


“= MEMBERSHIP RATES 
Basic Service—Including full active privileges in UBEA 


FEATURED IN | 
The National Business BE PROFESSIONAL and the unified associations. Also, a year’s subscription 
Pecation Quarterl to the Business Education (UBEA) Forum and 
y Join now the more than special membership releases. $5.00 

° ° omprehensive Service—Including full active privileges 
Dec. Business Teacher aw making our profession in UBEA, the unified associations, and the four UBEA 
Education _ strong on a national basis. Boning 2 Divisions: Research Foundation, Adminis- 
trators Division, National Association of Business 
Mar. Research in Boost United! Be United! Teacher-Training Institutions (individual), and U. S. 
Business Education It is your national special- Chapter of International Society for Business Educa- 
| ¢ . Re tion. Also, a year’s subscription to Business Educa- 
May Problems in the | ised professional organiza tion (UBEA) Forum, The National Business Edu- 
pdebuteation of _ tion. cation Quarterly, bulletins, and special me 

Business Education (Budget Rates: 2 years, $13.50; 3 years $19.50) 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A Department of the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


